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The Pueblo Boy 


CHAPTER I 
THE PUEBLO IN THE SKY 


TyamI was a twelve-year-old Pueblo Indian boy, 
whose home was on the great mesa of Acoma, in 
the counry that, hundreds of years after he lived, 
was to be known as New Mexico. He was named 
Tyami, the Eagle, because he was as fearless as 
a bird among the precipices which rimmed his 
home. 

The mesa was a huge, flat-topped rock, rising 
out of a level valley. His people had built their 
homes there to be safe. An enemy might pass 
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through the valley below, but he would find it 
difficult to climb up the steep sides of the mesa. 

The village, or pueblo, had three rows of 
terraced houses, all facing toward the southeast. 
They rose three stories high, like steps from the 
ground. They were made of mud balls, hardened 
in the sun, and piled up to form the walls. After 
the houses were completed, the sides were plas- 
tered over with more mud which dried to the color 
of the rock on which they stood. Had it not been 
for the tiny spots of dark, which marked the open- 
ing into the houses, a whole army might have 
passed through the valley and never known that 
there were habitations above. 

Stray Indians, hunting far from home, who 
caught sight of the storied houses on top of the 
rock, would say to each other, ‘Behold, it is the 
pueblo in the sky!’ 

Tyami’s skin was a glowing brown and his hair 
was as black as the pitch of the pifion trees that 
grew here and there in the valley. All the men the 
boy had ever seen had hair and skin of the same 
color. He did not know that the world, which he 
thought was as flat as the mesa on which he 
lived, held people whose skins were white and 
whose hair was as golden as the sun. 
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_ On the morning of the twenty-second of April, 
in the year 1540, [Tyami was waking from his 
sleep as the sky brightened toward the east. He 
sleepily watched his mother stir the embers in the 
mud fireplace of the pueblo room that was his 
home, and fan the fire into a little blaze. He 
threw off the warm coverlet of twisted rabbit- 
skins and jumped to his feet. He put on his 
breechcloth of coarse cotton and fastened a 
banda of woven material round his head to hold 
his long hair out of his eyes. 

His mother handed him water in a nee bowl 
which stood near the fire, and he drank a little 
before he sat down to eat. The crisp wafers of 
corn bread, which were the chief food of the 
pueblo people, were piled in a recess in the wall. 
Tyami crumbled a tiny piece in his hand, and 
tossed it into the fire in memory of the dead, be- 
fore he ate his simple meal, sitting on the floor 
near the fire. 

When he had finished, he said a word of fare- 
well to his mother and ran out on the roof ready 
for the duties of the day. 

All the men of the pueblo were assembled on 
the topmost level of the houses to greet the sun 
with their morning hymn of praise. The dark 
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figures stood outlined against the sky, hushed 
and expectant. The sun rose, touching occasional 
ornaments around their necks with light. The 
few moments of prayer were soon over, and the 
groups broke up, each man going to his special 
work. 

Some started to the irrigated fields up the val- 
ley to plant the beans with the planting stick, or 
to hoe the squash and corn. Others spun and 
wove the cotton, which they had raised or re- 
ceived in trade from the people of the pueblos of 
Tiguex to the east. The hunters had departed, 
long before sunrise, to hunt the deer and ante- 
lopes on the hills to the north. 

The women had their days filled with the pre- 
paring of the food, the making of the garments, 
and the keeping of the houses in repair. The men 
helped them build the houses in the first place, 
but the women took care of them and kept the 
plaster on the outer walls smooth and fresh. 

The children did what tasks were set for them 
to do. Tami was turkey-herder. Each day he 
took the turkeys of the pueblo from their pens at 
the foot of the mesa into the valley which sur- 
rounded Acoma. As he went along the terrace of 
the houses, he could see the whole circle of the 
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great rock on which the village stood. It dropped 
off everywhere in sheer cliffs nearly four hundred 
feet to the valley below. Tyami looked down the 
precipices nearest him and thought no place in 
the world could be safer than his pueblo home in 
the sky with its one difficult trail up the side. 
He stopped for a moment to breathe in the 
fragrance of the feathery plumes of smoke which 
came wavering up from the adobe ovens on the 
mesa floor below him. He knew the women must 
be burning the wood of the cedar, whose dark, 
dwarfed forms he could see scattered over the 
valley. He only wished he could stay long 
enough to watch them draw out of the ovens the 
thin golden sheets of freshly baked corn bread. 
When he came home he must remember to ask 
his mother to give him, with his corn bread, some 
of the thimbleberry jam she had made from the 
berries he picked high on the sides of the great 
Mother-of-the-Rain Mountain to the north. 
Near the edge of the mesa was a big, natural 
cistern in the rock where the rainwater collected 
throughout the year. Tyami called out laughing 
taunts to the line of girls who were carrying great 
red and black pottery jars down the difficult 
Steps to the water. The jars rested on wicker 
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rings on their heads. When they reached the 
level of the water, the girls stooped and filled 
their jars. Then they walked up again, holding 
their heads erect, and not touching their heavy 
burdens with their hands. They were bringing up 
the day’s supply of water for the pueblo. 

“You do not need to go deep for the water, 
Sitsa,’ he called loudly, to one slender girl, ‘be- 
cause I asked the rain god to fill the cistern for 
you.’ 

Sitsa smiled as she walked across the smooth 
surface of the rock, and up the ladder to the ter- 
race where he stood. 

‘The rain god must have listened to you better 
than you listen to your turkeys,’ she said slyly. 
‘I hear them calling for the boy who forgets to 
take them out to feed.’ 

‘Do you not see me going!’ he shouted, as he 
ran hastily down the notched stick which served 
as a ladder for the Pueblo people. The loud noise 
of turkey gobblers, borne up to him from the val- 
ley below, gave wings to his feet. He ran down 
the street, across the open space beyond the 
houses to the edge of the mesa, and disappeared 
over the rim. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAN IN THE GILDED ARMOR 


Tue day that Tyami ran down to his turkey- 
herding, events were happening that were to 
change his life. Ships, which had sailed across a 
great ocean from Spain, a land of the white 
people, were dropping their anchors in a harbor 
far to the south of Acoma. They were loaded 
with strange animals, horses, cows, sheep, goats, 
who would some day be feeding in the valley be- 
low the mesa. where now only rabbits and an 
occasional coyote were to be seen. 

The ships carried, also, weapons and gun- 
- powder, saddles and armor, for the followers of 
Coronado, the Spanish captain-general, who was 
setting out from the country of New Spain that 
April morning to find the Seven Cities of Cibola 
of which the Spaniards had heard fabulous tales. 

Years before there had come to New Spain out 
of the unknown north, four men, three white and, 
with them, one negro slave, Estevan. Their 
leader, Cabeza de Vaca, told of their wandering 
for nine years, after being shipwrecked in the 
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Gulf of Mexico, in the strange and wonderful 
country to the north. Everywhere they went 
their story was heard with amazement. 

Friar Marcos, a Spanish priest of daring 
spirit, listened to their tale and determined to 
find out about such wonders for himself. He 
started north, taking with him Estevan, the 
negro slave, as his guide, and some Indians to 
help him on the way. The Friar, in his long robe 
with his stout staff in his hand, wandered bare- 
foot many months through the wilderness, and 
could find none of the wonders of which de Vaca 
had told. Finally he sent Estevan ahead to see 
what the country was like. 

If the negro found a rich land, he was to send 
an Indian back to the Friar with a little cross the 
size of his hand. If the land proved to be very 
rich, the cross was to be twice as large. If the 
country was richer than any he had ever seen, he 
was to send a still larger cross. In a few days 
an Indian came back with a cross as tall as a 
man, telling of the Seven Cities of Cibola which 
Estevan had found. He said the cities were made 
of houses of stone and mud, three and four 
stories high, with designs of turquoise stones over 
the portals of the doors. ° 
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Friar Marcos had not been able to see these 
things for himself, because, in a few days, the 
Indian guides had returned to him with word that 
Estevan the black had been killed at the pueblo 

of Kawikuh in Cibola, and that an Indian boy, 
-Oxiti of Petatlan, who was with Estevan, had 
been kept prisoner. The Indians told Friar 
Marcos it was not safe for him to go on. 

The Friar climbed up a near-by hill, and looked 
into the valley where he could see the village of 
Kawikuh on the slope of a round height. There 
on the hilltop he planted a cross and said his 
prayers, and then turned his back on the country 
of Cibola. ‘With more fright than food,’ he said 
to his questioners, he went back to New Spain, 
not daring to risk his life lest there be no one to 
make the report of what he had already seen. 

The tales Friar Marcos told of what he had 
seen passed from mouth to mouth, becoming more 
marvelous each time they were repeated. Finally 
the Spaniards in the country of New Spain be- 
lieved that the pueblo rulers in the Cities of 
Cibola ate from dishes of gold and had food from 
all the fruits of the earth. They thought that the 
men wore girdles of precious metals and dresses 
of snow-white wool, and that the women had 
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great chains of gold hung round their necks. 
They could hardly wait to adventure into a land 
where the story went there were cows and sheep 
in plenty, where there were silversmiths and 
slaughter-houses and cities like fortresses with 
great, guarded walls around them. They saw 
plunder and riches in plenty and could hardly 
restrain their longing to start for the north. 
Finally the governor gave permission for an 
expedition to go north, to add to the territory of 
Spain all the lands that were found. Francisco 
Vazquez Coronado was put in command, and the 
two captains, Hernando de Alvarado and Garcia 
Lopez Cardenas, were his next in rank. Friar 
Marcos went with them as guide, and, with the 
other Friars who accompanied Coronado, was 
given the duty of taking from the pueblo people 
their ancient faith, and teaching them to worship 
the God of the Christians, the only true God. 
The army, of Spaniards and their Indian allies, 
led by Coronado, moved slowly to the north, and 
got as far as Culiacan. Delay after delay tried 
the impatient Coronado beyond endurance. 
The baggage animals were heavily laden with 
provisions for the long march. The sheep and 
cattle, which were being driven with the army to 
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be used as food in the desert region, must feed as 
they went and so could not be hurried. To the 
eye of its commander the whole line seemed to 
crawl. 

Finally, in desperation, Coronado selected 
eighty horsemen, his best and bravest, the sons of 
Spanish noblemen who had crossed the ocean to 
New Spain in search of wealth and high adven- 
ture, thirty foot-soldiers, a few Indian guides and 
carriers, Friar Marcos to lead the way, and three 
other Friars eager to save the souls of the 
heathen Indians of Cibola, and started from 
Culiacan on the very twenty-second of April on 
which Tyami watched Sitsa carry her water jar 
up the ladder at Acoma. 

The rest of the army was to follow at a slower 
pace. Coronado planned to go as far as the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, and there wait for the laggards 
to overtake him. 

Even the courageous Coronado might have 
hesitated had he known what lay ahead of him. 
If he could have seen the barren deserts, the high 
mountains, the lack of food and water, the suffer- 
ing of all his company, the death of many, which 
waited for him, he might have wished, before he 
set out, to be sure of some reward for all they 
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were to endure. But the future was closed to his 
vision. Clad in his gilded armor, he started from 
the town, at the head of his troops, mounted on a 
prancing horse. His men followed in gay spirits, 
their banners flying, waving joyous farewells to 
the envious adventurers who were left behind. 


CHAPTER III 
TURKEY-HERDING | 


From the mesa top it looked as though Tyami 
had dropped to his death, so abrupt was the be- 
ginning of the descent. But the cleft, split open 
by some gigantic upheaval in ages past, had 
made a way down possible. The early dwellers, 
with their stone and flint implements, had cut 
rough steps which bare feet and moccasins, in 
hundreds of years, had worn deep and smooth. 
Steep and difficult the way was, but possible to all 
except the old and feeble. 

The first twenty feet of the descent Tyami did 
with the ease of water flowing overa rock. Toone 
less accustomed to the tiny holes for hand and 
foot, the drop would have been full of peril. 
Additional danger to the stranger had been 
provided by the great piles of rocks at the top, 
ready to be thrown at any enemy who should 
venture thus far. He would be daring, indeed, 
who would attempt, uninvited, to climb that in- 
hospitable trail. 

But Acoma was so perfectly defended by 
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nature, and so well known to be the home of a 
watchful and courageous people, that unfriendly 
Indians found it wise to stay away. Even the 
dread Apache, the enemy of all peaceful Indians 
who tilled the soil, was seldom seen in the i irri- 
gated valleys viene the people of Acoma r ett 
their crops and herded their turkeys. at 

Tyami, light of heart, ran down the vines 
hundred steps to the bottom of the trail. The 
morning air was chilly with the cold that night 
brings even in summer to Acoma, which raises its 
flat top over a mile above the level of the sea. 
Lightly as Tyami was dressed, he did not seem to 
mind the cold. 

The turkeys were confined in clefts in the 
rocks, fenced in front with posts of cedar and 
greasewood which were woven together with 
rope made of mescal fibers. The clamor of the 
birds became deafening as they saw their young 
herdsman come leaping down the steep side of 
the mesa. 

“Well, little tsinas,’ he called, as he drew near, 
‘do you want to go out again to find the juicy 
grasshoppers and tease the lizards and smell the 
sagebrush? If I take you, will you be good little 
tsinas, and come home when it is time?’ 
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The turkeys seemed to assent, for they gobbled 
noisily as they crowded to the rude gate, pressing 
against its pliant face. Tyami loosened the deer- 
skin thongs that held the gate in place and let 
them out. 

As soon as they were released, the big birds 
started on a stately walk out into the open 
reaches of the valley. Tyami went to a second 
corral in which the mothers and young turkeys 
were awaiting their turn. The palings of their 
fence were even more closely woven than were 
those of the older turkeys. Not only was it im- 
portant to keep out the coyotes, but it was 
necessary to keep the little turkeys in. The corral 
for the young birds ran in under the rocks into a 
fair-sized cave which gave shelter from rain and 
snow, as well as from eagles or hawks which 
might attack from the air. 

The young turkeys were old enough now to go 
out with the older birds to hunt for food in the 
valley. They no longer needed to be watched and 
fed in their pens by Hashte, the old turkey- 
tender, who stayed with them day and night for 
the first few weeks of their lives. 

Old Hashte was working in the shadow of 
a projecting cliff near by. He stopped his work 
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to see that Tyami was careful with the young 
birds. 

“Watch the little ones,’ he said. ‘They must 
not be driven fast. Their legs are not yet strong 
enough.’ 

Hashte had as a child strayed from the valley 
below the mesa, where he had been at play, and 
had been found, nearly dead, by some Indians of 
the Cibola Pueblos to the west, and taken by 
them to their home. There he had been kept 
many years, kindly treated, but not allowed to 
return to his own people. Then, on a trading 
excursion he had been sold back to Acoma in 
exchange for a turkey-feather blanket. Such 
blankets were highly prized among the pueblo 
people, and represented a costly ransom for 
Hashte. That perhaps accounted for his devoted 
care of the turkeys of Acoma. 

While in captivity, Hashte had learned the 
language of the Cibola people. He had little by 
little taught it to Tyami, who loved the language 
of all kinds of creatures, and tried to understand 
that of the turkeys and the eagles, as well as the 
speech of Acoma and Cibola. 

Hashte was building a new cage for the great 
sulky eagle, which had broken its old cage and 
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nearly regained its liberty the day before. Its 
feathers were to be used in the great rain cere- 
monial on Mother-of-the-Rain Mountain, and 
Hashte knew how hot would be the anger of the 
pueblo chief if the eagle escaped. But Hashte 
feared, more than the wrath of the chief, the 
vengeance of the rain god, who might, if the 
offering were unworthy, withhold the water from 
the thirsty fields of Acoma. As a result he was 
short in his speech with Tyami. 

‘Take the birds down by Katzimo,’ he com- 
manded. ‘Yesterday I was there. I found many 
grasshoppers among the sage, and I saw the 
grama grass was young and tender on the north 
side of the cedars. The snow from the wind- 
swept plains piled up there and stayed till the 
sun was hot, so that the ground was soft and wet 
for many days. Drive the turkeys among the 
cedars at the foot of Katzimo.’ 

He stood looking after Tyami for a time to see 
that he started in the right direction. Then he 
turned back to his task of binding the palings of 
the cage with fibers of extra strength, while the 
eagle watched him with a fierce, unwinking stare. 

Tyami set off happily, singing a soft, minor 
melody. He kept the birds feeding toward the 
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north, and was careful that the young ones did 
not stray far from the herd. 

The sun was climbing steadily upward as the 
boy and his charges wandered up the valley. 
Tyami, looking back, could see the thin line of 
the pueblo along the top of the mesa. The for- 
bidding north face of the rock offered no chance 
to a creature without wings to mount to the top. 
The steep trail at the back hid itself well from all 
except those who daily ascended its difficult steps. 

Ahead of Tyami, in the middle of the valley, 
was Katzimo, the Enchanted Mesa, to whose foot 
he was to drive the hungry turkeys. Katzimo had 
no pathway to its top. Steep cliffs on every side 
offered blank faces to the adventurer. To Tyami, 
as to all the boys of Acoma, Katzimo was a place 
of mystery. At a little shrine on its side, the 
medicine men sometimes made offerings to the 
evil spirits which were supposed to live on the 
mesa top, in hope that Acoma might be safe from 
their ill will. 

As Tyami was looking at the mesa, he saw a 
figure near its base. Though it was still some dis- 
tance off, he could see that it was a child, so there 
was no cause of fear for himself or his turkeys. 

It must be a boy from the pueblo. No child 
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could cross the desert stretches about Acoma and 
reach the pueblo in the sky alive. Full of curi- 
osity, [yami hurried his birds along a little, dis- 
regarding their clamorous protests. 

When he came within speaking distance, he 
saw that it was Tsiwa, whose home was just 
across the narrow Acoma street from his own. 

Tsiwa ran out from behind the sagebrush 
where he had been crouching, shouting the 
Apache war-whoop as he darted toward Tyami 
in pretended attack. 

Like all Pueblo children in mild lly he 
wore no clothing, but he carried a spear of yucca 
stalk in his hand. His brown skin shone in the 
bright sunlight and his eyes sparkled with mis- 
chief. 

“What are you doing here?’ demanded Tyami, 
with the air of a stern, elder brother. ‘Do you 
not know that danger dwells in Katzimo for the 
young?’ 

Tsiwa answered manfully: ‘I have come to 
look upon the evil spirit of the mesa. Then I will 
return to Acoma. I wish once to see the great 
eyes of the spirit and to hear his thunder.’ 

“How did you get here so early in the day?’ 
asked Tyami, still frowning on the child. 
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‘While it was yet dark,’ he answered, ‘I crept 
out of the house when the rest were all quietly 
sleeping, and stole down the cliff steps like the 
ghost of the mesa.’ 

‘Did not Hashte with his sharp ears hear you 
coming!’ asked Tyami. 

‘Hashte was lying by the eagle cage,’ said the 
boy gleefully. ‘He must have heard something, 
for he shouted to me. But I crawled on my hands 
and knees, and got away. He must have thought 
I was a wild creature he had scared off, for he 
called me a cowardly coyote as he lay down 
again. When I had crawled far enough to be out 
of sight and hearing, I ran as fast as the rabbit. 
When the light got brighter, I hid among the 
cedars so that I could be safe from the eyes of the 
men on the mesa when they came out on the 
housetops to greet the sun.’ 

‘But have you forgotten, foolish one,’ laughed 
Tyami, ‘the watchman on the rim, who looks 
out day and night to see what passes in the 
valley?’ 

Tsiwa looked where he pointed and could 
dimly see a tiny figure, dark against the sky, 
moving along the edge of the mesa. He little 
guessed that on that very spot a great church 
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would rise some day to a God unknown to Acoma. 

“He has surely seen you,’ said Tyami, who 
knew how keen was the sight of the watchman, 
‘but he knows you are safe with me. I will let 
you help me drive the turkeys nearer the mesa.’ 

“Will you show me the evil spirit of Katzimo?’ 
asked Tsiwa eagerly. 

“He lives on top of the mesa and comes down 
only at night. See what he does when he is 
angered,’ answered Tyami, pointing to a great 
heap of rocks at one end of the mesa. As he and 
the boy drove the turkeys slowly nearer, he told 
again the story of the Enchanted Mesa which the 
Acoma children were never tired of hearing. 
Hundreds of years ago their fathers had made a 
home on the top of Katzimo. The trail that led 
to it was even steeper and more difficult than that 
of Acoma. One day, when the young people were 
at work in the fields in the valley below and only 
a few old women left in the houses, the anger of 
the gods fell upon them. Without warning the 
great rock up which the trail wound was split off, 
leaving only a bare and overhanging precipice to 
mark the place. No one had ever been able to 
climb the mesa again. Whether those on the 
mesa were killed when the rock fell or whether 
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they were left to die of slow starvation, the gods 
alone knew. 

The workers in the fields rushed to their old 
home at the terrible sound of the crashing rocks. 
They cried out to those above. They wept and 
prayed to the gods to open up a new way to the 
top, but no answer came. Finally they left 
Katzimo to the spirits of evil and built a new 
pueblo for themselves on the great white rock of 
Acoma. 

Tsiwa shivered as the tale was told, but he 
still looked hopefully up the sheer wall for some 
sign of the god whose thunder he wished to hear. 

‘Let us make prayer-plumes,’ he suggested 
eagerly, ‘and take them to the shrine in the cliff 
where the medicine men make offerings in the 
spring. Perhaps then the Katzimo spirit will be 
glad and show himself to us.’ 

“Yes,’ answered Tyami, doubtfully, “we can 
offer the prayer-plumes, but the spirit does not 
show himself even to the medicine men.’ Then 
he added, mindful of his responsibilities, ‘Do not 
pluck hes feathers from the turkeys or Hashte will 
be angry. Pick up those that have fallen to the 
ground.’ 

Tsiwa readily Shuied: but, not finding 
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feathers to his liking on the ground, pulled some 
he felt sure must be loose from the tail of a hand- 
some gobbler. The startled turkey walked away, 
making loud sounds of indignation. 

Sticks, which were always made the length of 
the offerer’s arm, were quickly broken from the 
branches of a pifion tree, and the boys sat down 
to make the prayer-plumes, Tsiwa climbing on 
top of a rock to get out of reach of the inquisitive 
turkeys. Tyami pulled some cotton strands from 
his breechcloth, sharing them with Tsiwa, and 
took a feather from his banda where he had placed 
it in the morning. Each boy bound a few feathers 
to his stick, breathing gently on the plume as a 
prayer thought when it was ready. 

Tyami drove the turkeys under the shadow of 
the mesa, where the feeding was good, and 
started with Tsiwa toward the cliff. An ominous 
rattle from some low sagebrush made him jump 
back quickly, crying to Tsiwa to look out for the 
rattlesnake. The snake had struck at him, but, 
thanks to the boy’s quick movement, had missed. 

In a moment, before the creature could coil and 
strike again or could dart out in the direction of 
the young turkeys, who were following their 
mothers farther out in the valley, Tyami stooped 
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over, and gently stroked the menacing head with 
the feathers of the prayer-plume in his hand. For 
some moments he kept up the motion, which 
distracted the snake from fighting. Gradually, 
still stroking its head, he guided it toward the 
cliff where its hole probably was. No boy of 
Acoma would kill a snake. It was held to be a 
sacred animal whose willful injury would bring 
destruction upon the pueblo. Tyami, in common 
with the other boys, had been trained in ways of 
protecting himself without harm to the slender 
enemy. Admission to the inner secrets of the kiva, 
the chamber where the men’s ceremonial rites 
and dances took place, depended in part upon 
skill in handling poisonous serpents. Many an 
idle hour, while the turkeys were peacefully feed- 
ing, I‘yami had spent in learning the ways of the 
dangerous, writhing creature. 

Tsiwa followed, a little way behind, fascinated, 
but not quite daring to take part. The harassed 
snake was being gradually guided nearer and 
nearer to the cliff. He glided along the foot of the 
mesa until a sudden opening into a little cleft 
gave him a chance to escape from his mysterious 
pursuer. 

‘He is safe now,’ said Tyami, pleased with the 
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admiration he saw so plainly written on Tsiwa’s 
face, but making no sign. ‘We must hurry to the 
shrine so that we can be back before he comes out 
again to look for food.’ 

He climbed up a difficult slope, followed by the 
scrambling Tsiwa. About fifty feet above the 
valley floor was a little hollow, worn in the face of 
the rock by the wind that, in certain seasons of 
the year, blew fiercely up and down the cliff-en- 
circled valley. It looked like a place only to be 
reached by birds on the wing, but to the agile, 
barefooted boys, brought up on rocks and ac- 
customed to the most delicate feats of balancing 
on stony cliff faces, it was only a matter of a 
little extra exertion and care. In a few minutes 
the two were standing in the tiny recess, barely 
large enough to hold them, placing their prayer- 
plumes in clefts in the rock. As they adjusted the 
sticks, they breathed once more, gently, upon 
them, and stood, softly whispering prayers to the 
spirit of Katzimo. 

When this was done, they turned to look out. 
Up the valley was Acoma, glowing cream-color 
in the bright sunlight. 

“See how short the shadows are,’ said Tyami, 
pointing to the western base of the mesa, where 
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the edge of purple was shrinking. ‘The sun is 
nearly overhead. We must find some food.’ 

‘Look at the turkeys,’ cried Tsiwa in excite- 
ment, ‘they are frightened.’ 

Way below them a group of the big birds had 
drawn back into a startled circle. Tyami gave an 
anxious look, and then laughed. 

‘It is only a rabbit they are watching,’ he said, 
pointing to a little, leaping creature, which had 
escaped from the circle of turkeys and was 
rapidly making its way across the valley. In 
spite of his relief, he had a little feeling of guilt in 
having left his charges so long. He hurried down 
the cliff, followed more slowly by Tsiwa, who did 
not know the rocks so well. He quickly gathered 
the flock together and drove it to a better place 
for feeding. Tsiwa helped him by guiding the 
young turkeys, while he brought in the stragglers 
and prevented the more adventurous from rov- 
ing too far from the others. 

Both boys kept looking back at Katzimo, hop- 
ing that the spirit of the mesa would show some 
sign in answer to their offering. A great rock 
broke off the cliff and rolled noisily down the 
slope. Tsiwa half decided that it was the spirit 
that spoke, but Tyami told him that rocks often 
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fell when no prayer-plumes were stuck in the cleft. 
Tsiwa had to wait and watch again. 

When the turkeys were quietly feeding again in 
a safe place, Tyami picked up a sharp-pointed 
stone and went back near the foot of the mesa 
where he had seen some kusina growing. He dug 
vigorously for a few minutes, and then came 
running back, holding some long, knobby roots 
in his hand. He scraped and cleaned them, and 
handed some to Tsiwa. _ 

‘Eat, T’siwa,’ he said, ‘and forget that you 
were ever hungry.’ 

The two boys chewed the sweet roots, spitting 
out the fibrous centers after the taste was gone. 
The turkeys watched them solemnly, making 
strange nolses as of disapproval before they 
turned back to their own diet of grasshoppers. 

The sun began to sink toward the west. The 
air was sweet with the odor of the sage and the 
desert flowers. Strange, delicate smells were 
carried to the children by the wind, and then 
blown away again. A few black crows flapped 
overhead and flew, cawing, to the top of the 
mesa. 

Tsiwa was lying on the ground in the shadow of 
a scrub cedar, looking at Katzimo. 
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“Tell me a story, Tyami,’ he begged, ‘about the 
Enchanted Mesa.’ 

Tyami sat down by his side, his watchful eyes 
upon the turkeys as they fed near by, and told 
him a tale that every Acoma child had heard in 
babyhood. 

‘Long ago the bluebirds were grinding corn. 
Coyote began to grind, too. The bluebirds said, 
‘Let us all go to get a drink on top of Katzimo. 
But what shall we do with our friend here? He 
has no feathers. We must give him some of our 
feathers.” So they gave him of their feathers. 
They flew to the top of the mesa. They drank. 
Then they said, “Let us take back our feathers! 
Let us leave Coyote here.” They took all their 
feathers away from him. He roamed about look- 
ing for a way down. He began to jump. It was 
steep. He fell and killed himself. The bluebirds 
wondered what had become of him.’ 

When the story was ended, the boys fell into 
silence. They lingered, half ede in the shade 
of the tree, watching a lizard darting in and out 
among the fallen rocks near by. 

“Come, Tsiwa,’ said Tyami finally, ‘it is time 
for us to start back. Gray coyote, who prowls 
around the sagebrush in the evening and goes 
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forth and cries in the night time, is not good for 
turkeys. The birds must be in the corral before 
darkness makes the way plain for him and blind 
for us.’ 

Tsiwa got to his feet with one last look at 
Katzimo. He thought he saw the bluebirds flying 
over it, still wondering what had become of 
Coyote. 

The turkeys went home less eagerly than they 
had come out. The boys drove them along with- 
out trouble, for they were not so prone to wander 
as they had been in the morning. Tyami walked 
behind to see that none were left upon the way. 

‘I will go ahead,’ said Tsiwa, as they neared 
the south side of the Acoma mesa, ‘and help old 
Hashte put the big birds in their corral before the 
little ones come.’ 

He ran ahead to the corrals. He found Hashte 
had finished the new cage and had just changed 
the eagle from the old cage to the new. But 
Hashte’s temper was not improved by his suc- 
cess. In the struggle of the transfer, the eagle had 
lost some feathers. Hashte was treasuring them 
in his girdle, ready to take them to the chief of 
the pueblo with many explanations of how they 
happened to fall out. 
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When he saw Tsiwa, he found some one on 
whom to vent his wrath. 

“Keep away from those birds!’ he shouted to 
the boy, who was crowding and pushing in the 
middle of the flock. ‘You will knock off some 
feathers. Do you not know that those feathers 
are the pueblo people’s riches? If we did not have 
feathers to give in exchange, do you suppose the 
cotton-growers of the Tiguex pueblos would give 
us cotton, or the miners in the mountains gather 
for us the blue turquoise, or the hunters on the 
plains let us have the buffalo meat and skins, 
or the sea people of the west supply us with 
shells for our necklaces, or the Opatas of the 
south bring us parrot feathers for our medicine 
men?’ 

Tsiwa ran from the scolding voice of Hashte 
to warn Tyami, who was just coming into sight, 
carrying a tired young turkey in his arms. 

‘Look out for Hashte,’ he said, ‘he is cross to- 
night.’ 

Tyami laughed. 

“Hashte is always cross,’ he answered, ‘but 
his heart is kind.’ 

Tyami was followed by the distracted mother 
of the little turkey. She was trying to watch 
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over the rest of her brood, and still keep track of 
the one in Tyami’s arms. 

As Tyami came up, the big gobblers had al- 
ready been shut in their corral, and the last of the 
young birds were being driven into their pen. 
Tyami led the mother through the gate into the 
corral, and dropped the little turkey from his 
arms. . | 

‘She seems to be glad to get him back,’ he said, 
watching the rapturous welcome to the little bird. 
He fastened the gate securely for the night. 

“Take good care of them for the night,’ he 
called, saucily, to Hashte, who was testing over 
again the strength of the new cage. Hashte only 
grunted in reply. Tyami laughed mischievously, 
and ran after Tsiwa who had already started up 
the trail to the top. 


CHAPTER IV 
A BABY BROTHER 


One bright morning early in June, when the 
crops were growing fast in the warm ground, 
Tyami went up on the housetops with the men 
and boys of the pueblo to greet the rising sun. 
When the ceremony was over, he was not allowed 
to go back to his home. His grandmother and 
two women of the pueblo, who were always called 
when there was sickness, had gone through the 
doorway into the house, dropping the curtain 
behind them, so that he could see nothing of what 
was happening within. 

That day Tyami did not herd the turkeys. 
Instead he helped the boys carry cedar wood for 
the fires in the pueblo. The wood had been 
gathered in the valley and on neighboring heights 
and was piled at the foot of the trail. Each boy 
tied together with yucca fibers as much as he 
could carry, and then climbed up the steep steps 
with his load. Near the center of the pueblo was 
the wood for the use of all. The boys deposited 
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their loads beside the pile, and the women 
carried into each house what was needed for the 
day. 

Tyami felt a little uneasy as he saw the dropped 
curtain each time he brought his load, but he for- 
got to worry in the excitement of the ball-kicking 
game the boys played on their way back for a 
fresh load. Each boy picked up a smooth stone 
and, kicking the stone ahead of him, raced to the 
head of the trail. 

Tyami reached there first, and kicked the stone 
off the edge of the mesa to show that he was 
victorious. An angry shout from below made the 
boys look at each other guiltily. Hashte was 
coming up the trail and had just escaped being 
struck by the stone. 

Tyami leaned over and called merrily, ‘It was 
the spirit of the mesa, Hashte, telling you that 
you must take better care of the eagle.’ 

Hashte growled in reply, and came up over the 
top like a wild-cat up a tree. 

‘Go to your work, idlers,’ he said gruffly. ‘You 
are men now and not boys. The time will come, 
Tyami, when you will not be your mother’s 
spoiled only child. Then you will not throw 
stones on an old man,’ 
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“Hashte, next time I will throw a yucca pre- 
serve at you,’ laughed Tyami. 

“Give up the talk of magpies and go to your 
work,’ answered Hashte shortly, as he left the 
rim and walked across the sun-baked mesa 
toward the pueblo. 

That evening Tyami’s father called him from 
his play. 

“Your mother wants you,’ he said. ‘In the 
house is something that she wishes you to see.’ 

Tyami ran his fastest. He fairly flew up the 
ladder to the upper level, and, pushing aside the 
curtain, stepped into the room. His mother was 
lying on a mattress, a blanket of twisted rabbit- 
skins over her. His grandmother was kneeling on 
the floor, holding in her arms a baby boy whom 
she was washing with warm water and soap made 
from the yucca root. She dipped the baby in a 
big bowl for a final rinsing. 

Tyami stood silent at the door, while his 
grandmother recited prayers over the baby. 

His mother smiled at him. 

“Go nearer,’ she said, ‘and see your new 
brother.’ | 

As Tyami leaned over to look at the baby, his 
grandmother dried the little creature with a 
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blanket, and then, taking from a bowl at her side 
some warm ashes moistened with water, she 
rubbed the baby with them. His dark skin was 
' whitened by this pueblo powder. He wrinkled up 
his face as if in disgust when his grandmother 
covered that, too. 

_ Tyami touched the baby’s waving leg. 

‘He is like a little rabbit,’ he said, as he felt its 
softness. ‘He can run races with me when these 
get a little longer.’ 

‘That will be as the gods who watch over 
babies will,’ said his grandmother. She got up 
from the floor, and carried the baby, wrapped in 
a piece of cotton cloth, to his mother’s bed and 
laid him on the mattress at her side. From a 
niche in the wall she took an ear of corn and 
placed it beside the child. Then she looked at 
Tyami, severely. 

‘See that the sacred ear of corn does not slip 
from its place at the baby’s side until the four 
days are over or black magic will creep into its 
place,’ she said. 

“It is safe,’ said Tyami’s mother Late see- 
ing the boy’s anxious face. ‘Tyami will watch 
like the medicine man himself.’ 

His grandmother looked doubtful, but she 
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gave Tyami endless directions as to the care of 
his mother during the night. She lived not far 
away, and could be called if needed, but Tyami 
was left to watch over the two until morning. 
His father went off to spend the night in the kiva 
to which he belonged. The kivas were big rooms, 
lighted only from a hole in the roof through which 
the ladder came, in which the men of the pueblo 
slept during the night, and in which they spent 
their idle hours during the day. They were also 
the central place for the sacred dances and 
ceremonials of the people of Acoma. Tyami was 
too young to belong to a kiva, so he lived in the 
home with his mother, and could only dream of 
the time when he, too, could be a man and know 
the mysteries and secrets of the kiva life. 

His mother was looking at him intently, after 
they were left alone. 

“Tyami,’ she said, ‘the baby is very like you. 
He will be another eagle when he is grown.’ 

‘Shall we name him, ‘‘Tyami, the little’”’?’ he 
asked, smiling. 

His mother did not smile. 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘he shall have no name 
until he can walk alone. The gods take to Shi- 
papu babies named too young.’ 
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“Then let us name him for the oldest man in 
the pueblo that he may live long and grow rich 
in years,’ said the boy, watching the baby’s 
sleeping face. ‘He is wrinkled like old Hashte 
now,’ he added, laughing. 

The mother touched the baby’s cheek gently. 

“Tt is idle to talk of names for a baby that has 
not yet looked at the sun,’ she said. ‘Make ready 
to sleep, Tyami, or the turkeys will call you while 
you are still on your feet.’ 

The boy stood straight and tall, almost the 
height of a man, as his mother, who was watching 
him, noticed. He stepped over to the door and 
lifted the curtain, looking at the black night and 
the brilliant stars fora moment. Then he dropped 
the curtain and took from the wall, against 
which it was rolled, a mattress which he laid on 
the floor by his mother’s side. His last conscious 
memory was the face of the sleeping baby, puck- 
ering now and then as if disturbed by uneasy 
dreams. 

The next few days Tyami walked proudly 
among his mates. He had always envied boys 
with brothers. Now this little red, ash-covered 
doll made him the equal of the most envied. He 
looked forward to the day when the baby would be 
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large enough to herd the turkeys with him. He 
forgot that when that time came, he himself 
would be no longer doing boy’s work, but a man’s. 

When the baby was four days old, the medicine 
man was sent for. He came at the hour when the 
cries of the turkeys waken the dawn. He prayed 
and sang in the half-lighted room. The baby, not 
liking the noise, added his wail to the tumult, but 
the medicine man sang on. He suddenly bent 
over the baby, and, with a sharp flint in his hand, 
cut off a lock of the child’s straight black hair. 
He breathed gently on the lock, and threw it on 
the fire in the corner lest the wind scatter the 
hairs and with them the life and fortune of the 
baby. 

Then he stood up and told the grandmother to 
place the child in his arms. When the baby was 
securely held, the grandmother took the ear of 
corn which had been four days by the baby’s 
side, and put it gently on his breast. 

Tyami drew the curtain aside as the medicine 
man stepped out of the door, followed by the 
grandmother, the mother, and the father of the 
baby. They all walked down the ladder to the 
ground and across the mesa to its eastern edge. 
The baby’s mother and grandmother carried 
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bowls filled with the sacred corn meal, and the 
father a prayer-plume. 

When the little procession reached the rim, the 
medicine man stood there holding the baby 
toward the east to greet the rising sun. On the 
rooftops of the pueblo back of them, were the men 
of Acoma, gathered for their morning prayers. 

The medicine man prayed for the child he held. 
He besought the god of the sun to warm him 
and to grow the corn for his bread. He asked 
that the sun’s light show him the hiding-places of 
his enemies and reveal to him the holes of the 
animals he hunted. 

As he prayed, the women scattered the sacred 
meal on the stone of the mesa in mysterious 
circles about the medicine man. They sang and 
prayed as they wove the pattern of long life and 
good fortune with the meal from their bowls. 

The sky suddenly grew brighter and the first 
yellow rim of the sun showed above the horizon. 
With a word of prayer the grandmother took the 
ear of corn from the baby’s breast. The medicine 
man lifted the child and held him high in the air, 
his face to the rapidly growing circle. 

The bright light struck the baby’s face. He 
opened his eyes, blinking in the sudden glare, and 
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then closed them again. Tyami, who stood be- 
side his mother, saw her smile. 

‘That is good magic,’ she whispered to him. 
“The baby does not fear the sun, but looks at him 
as at a friend.’ 

‘Call the child, Ozzatz, the sun,’ said the 
medicine man, ‘because he dared to look him in 
the face.’ 

‘No,’ said the wrinkled grandmother decidedly, 
‘we will not kill the baby by naming him now. 
When he takes his first step will be time enough.’ 

‘It is well,’ said the medicine man, as the sun 
rose above the horizon, and the shadows of the 
group fell, sharp-edged and dark, on the rock 
behind them. He handed the child to the grand- 
mother to carry him back to his home. 

As they walked along the little street, the 
women of the pueblo, at their opened doors, 
called out words of good wishes for the baby’s 
welfare. 

Once within the house the baby was again 
washed with yucca soap, powdered with ashes, 
and bound tight in the wicker cradle-board. 
Through two holes in the cedar beams of the roof, 
Tyami passed deerskin thongs that were fastened 
to the cradle, and tied the baby up out of harm’s 
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way. The grandmother gave the cradle a rock or 
two to still the child. He dropped off to sleep al- 
most immediately. Tyami stood, looking at him 
for a moment. 

‘I wish he were old enough to go with me to 
the turkey-herding to-day,’ he said longingly. 

‘Do not wish that for the poor baby,’ answered 
his mother. ‘Work comes soon enough to all of 
us. Go now. It is late and Hashte will do right to 
scold you.’ 

Tyami ran out of the house, snatching, as he 
ran, a piece of corn bread which he slipped in his 
girdle to eat during the day. He had suddenly 
thought of something he might bring home to the 
baby to help make him a man quickly. 

He got his turkeys safely out in the valley, 
feeding quietly as they went north toward the 
Enchanted Mesa. He looked about carefully to 
see that no danger threatened them. Then at his 
best speed he ran toward a slope of the mesa 
where he had seen some small chips of hard, 
black stone the Acoma men used for flints. It 
took him longer than he thought to pick out just 
the ones he wanted, and before he could get back 
to his turkeys, they had taken fright at something 
and were widely scattered along the valley. It 
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took him an hour to get the birds together, quiet 
enough to start feeding again. Then he set to 
work on his flints. 

With a large piece he chipped away at a 
smaller one, pointing the end and flaking off 
extra width. It was a long task, and it was not 
until the late afternoon that he had it to his taste. 

He suddenly remembered, as he noticed the 
lengthening shadows, that he had not eaten since 
morning. He pulled out the corn bread, crumbled 
and broken, from his belt, and ate it. A group 
of curious and eager turkeys, who scolded and 
chattered when they were not allowed to share 
the meal, gathered round him. 

When he had finished eating, he pushed through 
the crowding birds and went over to a mescal 
plant, whose dried stalk stood up, white and 
straight, against the green of the cedars. With 
his strong young hands he broke it off at the 
base and carried it back to his pile of flints. The 
turkeys were hopefully pecking at them, sure 
that they must be good to eat. 

Tyami scraped the surface of the mescal stalk 
until it was smooth and glistening. Then, with 
threads from his cotton girdle, he fastened to the 
smaller end the flint on which he had worked all 
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day. At the larger end he dextrously bound a 
circle of soft, downy turkey feathers. Holding 
the lance carefully in his hand, he turned the 
turkeys toward home and began the slow drive 
back to the corrals. 

When he stepped into his house, his mother 
was bending over a pot in which beans were 
cooking. 

‘Look,’ he called to her eagerly, ‘now the baby 
will soon become a man. I have made a lance for 
him to take hunting. He will try to grow fast so 
that he may use it.’ 

His mother looked at the small baby and then 
at the tall lance. 

‘He will have to grow fast, indeed, to use it,’ 
she smiled. Then she added, examining the 
beautiful workmanship, ‘If you can make such 
fine lances, they will no longer send you to herd 
the turkeys. Go to your father in the kiva, and 
ask him to show this to the chief. It is finer than 
his best. My boy is no longer a child. Go.’ 


CHAPTER V 
SALT-GATHERING 


THE rainy season was over, the irrigation ditches 
repaired and the fields of corn hoed. There was 
nothing for the men to do except to watch the 
crops ripen. It was the time set apart by the 
pueblo for the summer’s trip to the salt lake to 
gather the salt for the year. For centuries the 
men of Acoma had always started for the salt- 
gathering in the middle of June. As the day for 
the departure of the party drew near, the chief 
selected the men who were to go. He chose his 
best warriors for the trip, for the salt lake was 
sometimes visited by the dreaded Apaches as 
well as by the pueblo people. He also chose his 
fleetest runners, who could bring back news of 
danger or messengers for help. 

Each year one boy of the pueblo was sent to 
learn the trail and to become acquainted with the 
ways of the salt-gatherers. This year Tyami was 
the boy chosen by the chief. In all the pueblo 
races with the boys he had come out first. He 
could carry the heaviest load up the mesa steps. 
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He was skilled with the bow and arrow, and he 
had the sharpest eyesight of the boys of his age. 

Tyami was radiant with joy. His mother was 
proud of the honor done to her boy, but she knew 
the dangers and her heart was not easy. But she 
bade him good-bye with a face which showed no 
sign of the anxiety within. 

For four days before they started the men 
stayed in the kivas, fasting and praying for a 
quick trip, for protection from the wild beasts 
and from their enemies, and for a safe return. 
Strange sounds of the beating of drums, the 
rattling of gourds, and of chanted prayers came 
up through the holes at the top of the kivas, but 
no one, except those who were taking part, knew 
what was happening. 

At the end of the four days the salt-gatherers 
came up the ladders into the daylight. They 
wore breechcloths of cedar bark belted tight 
around their waists, and sandals of yucca 
fastened to the girdle, ready for use in the 
roughest places. Over their shoulders hung 
mantles of coyote skin, and each man had a tiny 
bit of downy feather fastened over one ear, a 
prayer-wish for a happy return. 

They all carried sacks of yucca, filled with 
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dried corn leaves in which to wrap the salt, and a 
small bag of corn meal for food on the journey. 
The warriors were armed with bows and arrows, 
and flint-tipped spears like the one Tyami had 
made for the baby. One or two of the biggest 
men carried stone-headed clubs for the better 
protection of the party. 

Tyami was equipped like the men except that 
his load was not so heavy as theirs, and his only 
arms were his bow and arrows. His chief load 
was a bag of turkey feathers to be used in making 
prayer-plumes for the spirit of the salt lake, and 
to be traded for the goods of other pueblo Indians 
who might be at the lake. 

They set off from the mesa over a trail leading 
to the southwest. The chanted prayers of the 
medicine men, who stood above them on the rim, 
were faintly borne to them by the wind. They 
caught occasional glimpses of the pueblo until the 
trail led them into a side canyon and they saw 
Acoma no more. 

The men were rapid walkers and, in spite of 
his lighter load, Tyami had to make an effort to 
keep up with them. The head of the party, 
Hagan, who was in the lead, went a little more 
slowly when he noticed the boy’s hurried breath- 
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ing, but he said no word. In the afternoon, when 
the boy had become more accustomed to the 
trail, they returned to the original speed. 

They walked in single file, without speech, 
each man’s eye on the horizon alert for signs of 
danger. 

The trail followed a line, straight as a ribbon, 
over rises and depressions, when the easier way 
would have been around instead of directly 
ahead. The trail was older than history. The 
land had risen and fallen beneath it, but it held 
its ancient way unchanging. 

When darkness fell, the men found a sheltered 
place under an overhanging cliff in which to 
spend the night. With a little dry grass and the 
fire-drill, they started a blaze to roast some corn 
they carried in their bags. Tyami scooped a hole 
in the dry stream bottom, by which they camped, 
and two feet down found a little moisture. He 
left the hole to fill slowly and in an hour was able 
to scoop out enough to quench the thirst of the 
party. 

The next night they dared not make a fire. 
They had come into the land of wandering 
Indians who might see the flames and fall upon 
them in the dark. They kept on the trail, each 
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night more watchful as they moved farther from 
home. The fifth day they drew near the end of 
the journey. 

The salt lake was rimmed by cliffs, on top of 
‘which the trail ran. As they came near the edge, 
the men left the trail. They crawled along, 
sheltered by the low sagebrush and greasewood 
which grew on the top, until they could look down 
upon the marshy lake below. 

The shores of the lake were white with salt 
crystals. On one side were the ruins of the old 
pueblo of Makyata, destroyed by the people of 
Cibola in a war a few years before. Five or six 
houses, made of stone and mud, still stood on the 
shore and offered shelter to the salt-gatherers. 

As the men of Acoma peered over the edge, they 
saw a sight which made them crouch still lower. 
A long line of tall Indians was just starting away 
from the lake on the trail to the west. Each man 
was guiding a fierce-looking dog, to whose sides 
were fastened long poles, one end of which 
dragged on the ground. The poles were bound to- 
gether in the center by a weaving of wicker. The 
wicker was shaped like a basket, and was piled 
high with white salt crystals. It was a party 
of Apaches, returning from their yearly salt- 
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gathering. They had learned to use dogs to 
carry their burdens from the wandering Indian 
tribes of the north, who chase the buffalo on foot 
and have no settled home. The pueblo people 
despised the plains Indian and refused to use dogs 
for beasts of burden as he did. 

Tyami had never seen a dog before. He 
watched the file of men and dogs, as he lay flat 
under some sagebrush, until it faded to a thin 
line in the distance. 

Hagan pointed to them, as they finally dis- 
appeared over a distant hill. 

‘There,’ he said, ‘is the enemy of Acoma. Kill 
the Apache and his dog when you can.’ 

Tyami was more curious than frightened. He 
thought he would like to have a four-legged 
creature to carry his load, and he envied the 
Apache. 

When the way seemed safe, they returned to 
the trail and followed it down to the cluster of 
houses near the lake. The houses were empty. 
Whether the inhabitants had been frightened 
away by the Apaches and would return, or 
whether the place was entirely deserted, they 
could not tell. They put their loads inside, and 
came out to make ready for the salt-gathering. 
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The spirit of the lake must be given offerings, 
and prayers that all will be well during the days 
of their stay must be said, before any salt could 
be taken. Each man made a prayer-plume to 
pray for him while he worked. They were skilled 
at the work, and in an hour the plumes were 
ready. 

Hagan selected the most favorable place to 
collect the salt. In the four corners of the square 
he had chosen, they stood the prayer-plumes, 
scattering the sacred corn meal, and chanting 
prayers of appeal to the spirit of the lake. 

They waited for signs of displeasure from the 
gods, but nothing came. There were no birds and 
no insects to be heard. A silence as of death 
brooded over the shining shores. They still 
waited. Then, as if the stillness were the answer 
for which they. had waited, they started to gather 
the salt. 

They filled bags with the white crystals whose 
glare in the bright sunlight almost blinded them. 
They carried the bags into the houses, emptied 
the salt on the floor, and went back for more. 
Some of the men, who were most skilled at the 
work, stayed in the house and wrapped the 
crystals in corn husk. They tied the packages 
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securely in long ovals with yucca fiber and 
packed them in bags. Then they stacked the 
bags in the corner, ready for the return trip to 
Acoma. . 

Toward evening of the second day, Tyami, as 
if in answer to some inner warning, looked 
suddenly to the north and saw the figures of men 
along the horizon against the:sky. 

He called Hagan’s attention to it. ‘Can it be 
the Apaches coming back?’ he asked. 

Hagan watched intently for a moment. 

‘No,’ he said decidedly. ‘They have no dogs. 
They are from the northern pueblos. I think 
they are from Cibola.’ 

He called to the other men, and they all stood 
waiting, as the strangers came down to the lake 
and circled it in their direction. 

Hagan stepped forward to meet them. Their 
leader, a tall, fine-looking man, came out from his 
group and advanced toward Hagan. 

“We come from Cibola in peace,’.he said, 
making the sign of friendship. 

Hagan could both understand and speak the 
Cibola tongue. 

“We come from Acoma in peace,’ he answered, 
making the same gesture of friendliness. 
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Tyami listened with breathless interest. So 
these were the people with whom Hashte lived so 
many years! He found he could understand what 
was said. He was thankful for the long hours he 
had spent learning to know their language. 

The Cibola chief went on: ‘The pueblo people 
are brothers in danger. A new enemy is moving 
toward us from the south. Come here, Ahku.’ 

A naked Indian, his body covered with ugly 
scars, as though he had been tortured with fire 
and sharp flints, stepped forward. 

*“Ahku,’ said the chief, ‘is a man of Cibola, who 
was captured years ago by the Apaches. They 
tortured him until his spirit nearly left his body, 
but he made no sound. They spared his life, for 
the Apache admires a brave enemy, and they 
kept him as a slave. He escaped and comes 
bringing us word of danger from the south. It is 
a long tale, and must wait for the hour round 
the fire for its telling. But do not start back on 
the trail until you hear the warning which we 
bring.’ 

“We will wait until our brother from Cibola 
has told us all,’ answered Hagan gravely. 

The men of Acoma finished tying up the salt 
they had brought in during the day, talking over 
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the mysterious words of the Cibola chief as they 
worked. 

The other party went through the long cere- 
monial to the spirit of the lake without which 
they would not think of starting to collect the 
white crystals from the shore. 

When the dark had fallen, a cold wind sprang 
up. The men brought in some roots of the mes- 
quite and built a small fire in front of one of the 
houses. They all gathered round it under the 
clear, starlit sky. ; 

Hagan and the Cibola chief sat opposite each 
other. 

‘Five summers ago,’ began the chief, ‘the 
Pimas of the south told us a strange tale of four 
men who passed through their country. Their 
faces were browned by the sun, but the bodies of 
three of them were white as salt over which the 
sand has blown. The fourth was a man black as 
a thundercloud. They did no hurt to the Pimas 
and received no hurt. Their leader, whom they 
called de Vaca, told the story of their coming 
from a far country to the east. He said they had 
crossed a great desert of water on floating wood. 
The wind drove the floating wood high on the 
land and they couid walk on the water no more. 
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For seven years they had wandered, prisoners of 
the buffalo-hunting people for part of the time, 
and lost in the desert country when they had 
escaped from their captors. They lingered a 
while with the Pimas and then were gone. The 
Pimas thought no more of them, and told us the 
tale as an idle story that is done.’ 

Tyami tried to imagine how a man whose 
skin was white would look. 

‘Like a turkey without feathers,’ he said to 
himself —‘fit only for roasting.’ 

But the Cibola chief continued. 

“A year ago,’ he went on, ‘there came to 
Kawikuh, one of the seven pueblos of Cibola, 
some Opatas from the south to announce the 
coming of a great chief, Estevan. He sent us a 
gourd with rattles and two plumes, one red and 
one white, to show what a great chief he was. 
They were the gourd and the plumes of the 
medicine men of our enemies, but this the 
Opatas did not know. When the chief man of 
our council saw these things, he feared the black 
magic of the enemy. He threw the gourd on the 
ground, and told the Opatas to tell the chief that 
when he reached Kawikuh, he would find what 
kind of people lived there. Instead of being 
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allowed to enter the place, he and his followers 
would all be killed. The messengers said the chief 
feared no man, and they departed, taking the 
message to him. It was not long before we saw 
them coming back, led by the chief who was a 
man with a black skin and a black beard such as 
we had never seen. We knew not who he might 
be, but we feared him. We lodged him in a little 
hut outside the village.’ 

‘Was he the black man the Pimas .knew?’ 
asked Hagan. | 

‘We had forgotten the Pimas’ story,’ answered 
the chief. ‘For three days we held a council. 
All the wise men spoke. They looked at the 
chief’s gourd and the plumes. Our medicine men 
said the chief had made himself black that he 
might do harm to our people. We questioned 
Estevan himself as to why he had come to this 
country. He said he was a great chief and we 
must give turquoise and treasures to him. If we 
did not, men would come after him to destroy us. 
So our council decreed that he must die before he 
could do us harm, and he was killed. The Opatas 
who were with him, we sent back to their own 
country. We kept a boy, Oxiti of Petatlan, to be 
one of our people.’ | 
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Hagan interpreted the words of the chief to 
the Acoma men who knew no tongue but their 
own. 

“The men of Kawikuh did well,’ he said. ‘The 
black man was not a friend to the pueblo people.’ 

“Nothing is well that is without end,’ answered 
the Cibola chief. ‘Let Ahku tell his tale.’ 

Ahku came forward into the light from the 
fire, and crouched near the glowing embers. 

‘I was hunting with the Apaches,’ he began, ‘a 
year ago when the snow was deep. I carried 
heavy burdens for them and was beaten when I 
could not keep up. Ina heavy storm I escaped, 
and they could not follow me, for my trail was 
hidden by the drifting snow. I went south and 
found a friendly tribe who let me stay with them. 
They told of seeing a black man with a black 
beard, and a white man with a long robe and a 
shaven head going north. Then came the tidings 
that the black man had been killed by the people 
of Cibola, and that the white man with the long 
robe was hurrying south to carry word of his 
death to the white people. But we only laughed 
and said, “Who are the white people that we 
should fear them?” But more and more the word 
kept coming from the south that there were 
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many men of the white man’s tribe and that they 
were coming north to punish Cibola. I was 
frightened for my people. On a dark night I 
slipped away. I traveled along enemy trails 
across the desert and over the mountains. I ran 
day and night, hungry and thirsty, to warn my 
people at Kawikuh. I followed a band of Apaches 
coming to the salt lake. I saw them loading their 
dogs with the salt. I hid until the darkness came, 
and then I ran on again. Then I met my people 
coming to get the salt, and I came back with them 
to tell them of the dangers.’ He was trembling 
with excitement as he finished. 

‘Ahku has suffered much,’ said the chief 
slowly. ‘Cibola will not forget.’ 

The men sat in silence after Hagan had 
translated Ahku’s words. They were accustomed 
to fear. But here was a strange terror. Would 
their old ways of fighting protect them from the 
new enemy? 

‘Does the white man follow your trail?’ asked 
Hagan. 

‘He is not so much as a moon behind me,’ 
answered Ahku. ‘On the mountain-tops I was 
sure that I could see him, and in the stillness of 
the desert I thought I could hear the tramp of his 
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feet. He wears strange, shining buskins that 
rattle like the necklaces of the medicine men. 
His chiefs do not walk, but ride on great four- 
legged beasts that eat human flesh. Arrows can- 
not pierce his coat and stones do not hurt his 
head. He carries a cross in his hand, and makes 
bad medicine for the pueblo people with it. The 
men with the long robes would not let the 
Opatas use their own magic, but made them use 
the magic of the cross. The white man would 
make us white. We must fight till there are no 
white men left.’ 

The ribs of the half-starved man stood out 
under his shrunken skin. His voice was the voice 
of fear. He moved restlessly and could not sit 
still. 

Hagan turned to the Cibola chief. 

‘What is danger to Kawikuh and the pueblos 
of Cibola is danger to Acoma, We are brothers 
when we fight the white man.’ 

The chief of Cibola nodded, and held out his 
hand to Hagan. Hagan took it in his own, and 
breathed gently on it in pledge of respect and 
fellowship. The chief bent over Hagan’s hand 
and did the same. 

‘The Acoma chief has spoken truly,’ he said. 
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‘Our fear is one and our fight with the white man 
shall be one.’ 

No one spoke for a few moments. They 
watched the dying fire at their feet. Occasionally 
a little flame, flickering up from the embers, was 
caught and reflected by the fringe of shining 
crystals on the margin of the lake. The stars 
overhead glowed in the clear, dark, velvet blue 
of the sky. 

‘It is well,’ said Hagan, ‘that the men of 
Acoma should know of the coming of the white 
men and of their ways. They will come first to 
Kawikuh to inquire for the black man. Will the 
chief of Cibola take a man of Acoma back to the 
pueblo to fight for him, and, if the need comes, to 
carry word to Acoma?’ 

The chief of Cibola hesitated. He had just 
made a peace pact with Hagan, but the pueblo 
people did not trust each other. Acoma and 
Cibola spoke different languages and had been 
enemies in the past. 

Hagan read his doubt and called Tyami. 

‘I would send this boy,’ he said. ‘He is swift of 
foot, he knows how to find the trails, he has 
learned to be silent, and he can speak the speech 
of Cibola. A boy can bring no danger to Cibola, 
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and the white man will not fear him. He can 
learn for Cibola as well as for Acoma of the doings 
of the white men.’ 

Tyami’s heart beat fast. Hagan was sending 
him to do a man’s work. And yet he still slept 
outside a kiva, in the house, with the women and 
children. He must show that there was no boy 
fear in his heart! 

The chief answered quickly: ‘The boy is wel- 
come. He shall be as our own.’ 

Hagan spoke in a low voice to Tyami. The boy 
went into the nearest house and came out with 
the bag of turkey feathers. 

‘Here,’ said Hagan, handing the bag to the 
chief, ‘is a gift from Acoma. Feathers for our 
brother warriors of Cibola. The boy will be the 
pledge between us.’ 

‘It is well,’ said the chief, accepting the gift 
with dignity. ‘To-morrow the boy will come with 
us to the salt-gathering.’ 

The men lay down by the fire or in the low 
houses, drawing their skin mantles over them as 
they went to sleep. 

Hagan drew Tyami a little apart from the 
others and talked long to him of the work that he 
must do. After Hagan had finished, and was 
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sleeping with the rest, Tyami still lay awake, 
looking at the great star to the north that never 
moved, and thinking anxiously of the man’s 
task that lay ahead of him. 


_ CHAPTER VI 
THE WAIT AT THE LAKE 


Tue first glimmer of light saw the Acoma men 
start back to their home. They carried the great 
salt bags piled high with the corn-husk packages. 
The men were bent under their heavy loads, but 
they went steadily up the long slope from the 
lake. At the top some of them turned for a last 
look and sign of farewell to Tyami before they 
disappeared down the trail on the other slope. 

“There is much mescal to the south of the 
lake,’ said the Cibola chief to Tyami, whose 
lingering looks at the dim line of the trail he had 
noticed. ‘Cook some stalks for us while we 
gather the salt, and it will rest your hands.’ 

Tyami, whose hands were cut by the crystals 
and sensitive to the salt sting, looked his grati- 
tude. He quickly set to work. Near one of the 
abandoned houses he found an old hole. It was 
full of rubbish, but he cleaned it out and lined 
the inside with smooth, round stones which were 
scattered among the ruins. 

On top of one of the nearest cliffs he could see 
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mesquite and cedar growing. He climbed up and, 
with a crude stone axe, he dug the roots of the 
mesquite and broke off some dead branches of the 
cedar. With his girdle he tied these into a bundle 
and carried them back to the house. 

The embers of the night before had been 
covered deep in ashes so Tyami did not need to 
use the fire-drill to get a flame. With thin slabs 
of stone he found on the old walls he scooped up 
some burning coals and carried them to the hole. 
There he started a fire which he kept feeding till 
the pit glowed like a furnace. When it was going 
well, he piled stones on the top to keep the heat 
in, and left it. 

He walked to the south of the lake where the 
Cibola chief had told him he would find the 
mescal. After walking a mile or so, he saw the 
valley ahead dotted with great mescal plants, 
whose stalks stood up like sentinels. With the 
flint knife from his belt, he cut a large bundle of 
the young and tender stems. The hummingbirds 
were busy sipping the honey from the mescal 
flowers, and so fearless in the desert place that 
he could almost put his hand upon them. He 
trimmed the stalks he had cut until only the heart 
was left, and wrapped them in juicy, young 
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leaves from which he scraped the spines. The 
load was a heavy one with which he finally 
started back, and he had to stop often on the 
way to rest. 

When he returned, his fire had almost burned 
out, and he had to build it up again before the 
stones were hot enough to suit him. When it was 
blazing once more, he pulled sedges and grasses 
from the edge of the lake with which to cover his 
earth oven. 

Finally the pit was full of hot embers, ready for 
the mescal. Tyami placed a layer of leaves on the 
bottom, and then filled the pit with the stalks 
and leaves. He left one tall stalk sticking out of 
the top to be used to test the progress of the 
cooking. He laid the grass in the pit and a thick- 
ness of dirt over that to keep the steam of the 
cooking from escaping. 

When it was all done, nothing was to be seen 
but a level of freshly stirred earth with a single 
stalk standing upright in the center. Tyami 
knew there was nothing more to do until the 
mescal had cooked two or three days and was 
ready to eat. The sun was still high when he had 
finished, so he started out toward the lake to help 
the men with their work. 
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He met the chief returning with a load of the salt. 

“Is the mescal in the pit?’ he asked. 

“Yes,’ answered Tyami, ‘and the cooking has 
begun.. It will be ready for the salt-gatherers 
when they start for home.’ 

‘That is well,’ said the chief. ‘We shall have 
sweet food for the long march.’ 

‘I was coming out to help with the salt,’ 
explained Tyami. ‘My work with the mescal is 
done.’ 

“The salt shines bright as the sun,’ answered 
the chief, ‘and the men are bringing their full 
bags in. They will wrap the corn husks round the 
salt in the darkness of the houses.’ 

Tyami turned back with him, and was soon 
busy helping the men wrap and tie the salt in 
little bundles as his own people had done. 

Ahku did not seem to be able to sit quietly at 
his work as the others did. He kept going out to 
scan the horizon as if in fear of something. 

‘I hear the white men’s heavy feet,’ he said, 
staring at his companions as if he saw something 
beyond them. ‘Day and night they are coming 
nearer.’ 

The chief tried to soothe his fears, but Tyami 
could see a growing uneasiness in all the men. 
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They worked hard and fast. The happy flute- 
playing and merry talk that made the salt- 
gathering one of the holiday occasions of the 
pueblo year were entirely absent. 

‘In two days,’ observed the chief, in one of the 
intervals when Ahku had slipped out for another 
anxious look to the south, ‘we shall be through. 
Then we must travel day and night to bring to 
our people the word that Ahku carries.’ 

Ahku came in suddenly. ‘There are men on 
the trail from the west!’ he cried in excitement. 

Each man jumped to his feet, catching up a 
weapon as he did so. Tyami put his hand on his 
knife, half-hidden in his girdle, and followed the 
men out of the room into the sudden glare from 
the white shore. 

A straggling line of men was coming down 
toward the lake from the west. The line had 
halted when the Cibola men came out from the 
shelter. But one man, with hand upraised, came 
down the trail toward the ruins. 

‘They are Pimas,’ cried Ahku, in relief. ‘They 
are cowards, and will do us no harm.’ 

He ran forward to meet the Indian, his arm 
also lifted in sign of peace, and the two came back 
together. | 
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“He says,’ explained Ahku, who knew the Pima 
tongue, ‘that he comes in peace to gather the 
salt the gods have sent for man.’ 

Then he turned to the Pima leader and asked: 
‘Have all your warriors left your villages and 
come to the salt-gathering? The white men will 
rob you of your women and children while you 
are gone.” Ahku became more excited as he 
spoke. ‘Do you remember the black man the 
people of Kawikuh killed? White men, as many 
as the sands of the sea, are coming to avenge him. 
They pass your villages on the way. Go back and 
save your families and your stores of food.’ 

The man hesitated, struck with fear. Then he 
beckoned his followers to come nearer. When 
they heard the tale, they wished to start back 
over the trail immediately. But their leader still 
hesitated. His eyes suddenly fell upon the neatly 
bound packages of crystals piled by the door of 
the house. 

‘We have come a many days’ journey for the 
salt,’ he said. ‘We have fine shells for trade. 
Will you give salt for shells?’ 

As he spoke, he emptied a bag which hung from 
his waist. Beautiful shells from the western 
ocean rolled on the ground. There were small 
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shells for necklaces, and large ones to be cut for 
bracelets and earrings. The Cibola men fell 
eagerly to examining the many-colored heap. 
The contents of other bags, carried by the Pimas, 
were quickly added to the glittering pile. 

It was not long before an exchange was made. 
So anxious were the Pimas to be gone, and so un- 
able the men of Cibola to resist the temptation of 
the shells, that in a short time all the salt which 
had been gathered was loaded on the backs of the 
Pimas and they were off on the trail to their 
homes to the west. 

‘We shall be another two days collecting our 
salt,’ said the chief. ‘But Cibola cannot wait for 
word of her danger. She has much to do to make 
ready to defend herself against the white men. 
Before the sun sets, Ahku must set out on the 
trail to Kawikuh.’ 

Ahku started forward. 

‘I am ready,’ he said, his restless eye still 
searching the southern horizon. 

He pointed to the heap on the ground. 

‘Let me carry the shells to my people, and 
make them happy for a moment,’ he said. 

The chief assented, and Ahku filled a bag 
hastily with the shells he could scoop up. Even 
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in his haste, he was careful not to break the deli- 
cate ones, but to place them carefully on the top 
of the others. 

He stood up, fastening the bag to his back, and 
pointed to Tyami. 

‘Give me the boy to carry my food,’ he said to 
the chief. ‘He cannot help much at the salt- 
gathering, but he is fleet of foot and will not slow 
me down on the trail.’ 

The chief looked at Tyami, who had turned to 
him in question. | 

‘It is well,’ he said. ‘The boy is strong and 
without fear.’ 

Tyami flushed at the words of praise. One of 
the men filled a bag with corn meal and gave it to 
him. He fastened it across his shoulders, took up 
his coyote-skin mantle, his bow and arrows, and 
a small fire-drill, and was ready. 

Ahku motioned him to drink deeply of the 
brackish water in a hollow by the ruins, as he had 
already done, for the next water-hole on the trail 
was a day away. 

They set out with no word of farewell except 
Tyami’s reminder, ‘The mescal will be ready 
when you start.’ 

The chief watched them circling the lake, the 
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tall man with his big bag in the lead, and the boy 
close behind. Their faces were toward the north, 
where, two hard days’ journey away, lay the un- 
suspecting villages of Cibola, dreaming in the hot 
sun. The chief lost sight of them in a hollow and 
turned back to set feverishly to work with the 
others making the second collection of salt. 


CHAPTER VII 
ON THE TRAIL TO KAWIKUH 


Auxu knew too well how long and hard was the 
trail ahead of him to start out at the speed his 
restless fear would have chosen. He began to run 
now and then, but instantly checked the impulse, 
and dropped back to the rapid walk with which 
he first left the lake. 

The trail soon climbed out of the valley to the 
level upper reaches. North of them was a dim 
line of mountains eighty miles away. Fantastic 
pinnacles of rock showed here and there, wind- 
carven in strange shapes. The sun was sinking to 
the horizon and a little breeze sprang up, making 
faint rustles as it stirred the scanty vegetation. 
The only other sound in the great silence was the 
soft pad made by the bare feet of the man and 
boy on the rocks and packed sand of the trail. 

‘We will travel till the path is dark under our 
feet,’ said Ahku, pausing a moment to shift the 
fiber straps of his bag which were chafing his bare 
skin. 

Tyami did not reply. He was impatient to be 
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going faster. His light load was no drain upon 
his strength, and he was used to long races with 
his playfellows across the valley at Acoma. But 
Ahku was the leader, and the boy accepted his 
pace without question. 

The trail led straight north, and as the dark- 
ness fell and the stars shone out, Ahku could find 
his direction by the pole star as well as by the 
faint line of footprints on the dry earth. 

He finally halted in the shelter of a low cedar 
which kept off the wind and threw himself down 
close to the tree. Tyami lay beside him, covering 
both Ahku and himself, as well as he could, with 
his coyote-skin mantle. Ahku accepted the 
cover without a word, and in a moment they 
were both asleep. 

They slept the half-sleep of those who lie 
under the stars, ready to wake at the slightest 
sound or stir, yet rising refreshed in the dawn. 

At the first hint of light, Ahku was on his feet. 
Tyami was beside him in a moment, tying his 
coyote-skin to his shoulders for the day’s 
journey. 

‘It is well to eat before we start,’ said Ahku, 
reaching in Tyami’s bag for the meal with which 
it was filled. The corn had been roasted before it 
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was ground, so the meal was ready to eat without 
cooking. Tyami set the bag in front of Ahku and 
ran into a hollow near by. When he came back, 
he held in his hand a stem of yucca with ripe fruit 
hanging from its top. 

‘This will be our water,’ he said, showing it to 
Ahku in triumph. They both ate a little. Then 
the restless Ahku started along the trail at the 
same rapid pace as that of the day before. They 
finished eating their corn meal and yucca fruit as 
they walked. | 

All the long morning they held their steady 
stride. Neither had breath for idle talking. 
Ahku seemed to be driven by some inner terror 
which would not let him pause. 

Late in the afternoon, they saw ahead of them 
a little spiral of dust moving in a straight line 
from the northwest, then another spiral running 
parallel with it. 

Ahku pointed them out to Tyami. He did 
not need to say anything. Every desert child 
knows the first signs of a storm. It was very 
warm and the sweat was pouring down the run- 
ners’ faces. 

‘The rain will lay the dust and make us cool,’ 
called Tyami cheerfully. 
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Ahku made no reply, but started at a more 
rapid pace. 

‘We shall have to stop if the wind is very 
strong, he commented. ‘We must go faster 
now. 

The little whirlwinds became more numerous. 
Spirals of dust were hurrying toward them from 
the north, only to dissolve and disappear before 
they reached them. 

Tyami was breathing hard. The day’s long 
run, the lack of water, and the heat were begin- 
ning to tell on his young strength. 

Ahku glanced at the boy once or twice and then 
suddenly stopped. 

‘Sit there for a moment,’ he said, pointing to 
a rock beside the trail. ‘You will only run the 
faster for a little rest.’ 

Tyami sat down obediently, struggling to get 
back his breath. Ahku stood on the trail, waiting. 
He watched a black ant running across the rock 
on which the boy sat. 

‘Do you know why there are black ants every- 
where?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ answered Tyami wonderingly. “The 
gods only would know that.’ 

Ahku sat down for a moment beside the boy. 
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“They tell the children of Kawikuh that it 
happened this way,’ he said. ‘There is a place 
down the river from Kawikuh where the little 
ants used to live. They were going to have a big 
dance, and so for four nights they gathered to- 
gether in a house to practice. The next day the 
girls put on all their best clothes, the young men 
did the same, and they all came out to dance. 
As they sang, they danced around in a circle, 
holding one another’s hands. Then along came a 
big whirlwind, picked them all up, and whirled 
them along scattering them everywhere. That 
is why to-day the little black ants are all over 
everywhere even on the rock on which you sit.’ 

‘It would be well,’ said Tyami, with a smile, 
‘if the whirlwind would carry us as nicely on our 
way, but it is coming against us.’ 

He stood up ready to go on. Ahku started 
again at a rapid walk. The dust spirals were 
racing in the distance, and some were beginning 
to appear close to them. As they came to a little 
rise on the trail, they saw a sudden blackness low 
on the horizon, which swept up the sky as if 
driven by terrible forces. It was shot through 
with brilliant forks of lightning. A low rumbling, 
growing constantly louder, seemed to move along 
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with the darkness. The rim of clouds at the 
front swirled and rolled upon itself, putting out 
jagged, dark fingers edged with yellow and green. 

Ahku ran steadily on. The trail was climbing 
higher. The vegetation rapidly fell away, and the 
two were running among rocks, cut sharp by the 
wind-driven sand, on the top of along slope. The 
black clouds swept over their heads, moving with 
a rush down to the other horizon. 

Suddenly the air began to tingle. Flash of 
lightning followed flash. The ragged streak of 
light and the crash of the thunder came almost 
together. 

Tyami, as if by instinct, threw himself flat 
on the ground, but Ahku still ran on, his tall 
figure the highest point in the dark and desolate 
land. 

Tyami was blinded by a terrific flash of | 
lightning that brought back for a moment the 
brightness of midday. It was instantly followed 
by a crash of thunder that shook the very 
ground on which he.lay. He hid his face in his 
hands and crouched lower as the heavens seemed 
suddenly to open and pour a cataract of water 
upon the parching earth. The water ran beside 
him like a river. The trail at his feet was washed 
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clean of sand. The drops pelted on his back like 
hail. He was so deafened by the clamor of the 
rain as hardly to hear the crashes of thunder 
which crowded one on top of another. 

He lay where he had thrown himself, uncon- 
scious of the passage of time, beaten upon by 
water and sound. Then, as suddenly as it had 
begun, the storm ended. The sun shone out 
brilliant and clear. The back of the hurrying 
clouds speeding to the south, and the distant 
rumble of the thunder, constantly becoming 
fainter, served as reminders that the storm had 
passed. The deluge of waters was hastily finding 
its way to the sea, cutting great gashes in the 
soil as it washed down the valleys. 

Tyami stood up on his feet, feeling bruised and 
unsteady. He looked for Ahku, but could see 
him nowhere. The signs of the trail were all 
washed out by the rain, but Tyami remembered 
that for several hours they had been moving in 
the direction of a curious pinnacle of rock at the 
north. He ran forward on that line to overtake 
his leader. He had not gone far when he caught 
sight of Ahku lying flat on the top of the slope. 
Instantly the boy recalled the dazzling flash of 
lightning that had come as he threw himself on 
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the ground, and he knew that Ahku had been 
struck as he ran. He had fallen with his hands 
stretched out toward the pueblo home he had 
tried to save. 

Tyami ran to him and turned him over. There 
was no mark upon him, save slight burns on his 
feet and the tips of his fingers. His eyes were 
closed. Tyami looked at him dazed, in despair. 
As he looked, the eyelids quivered and closed 
again. [yami dropped to his knees with a cry of 
joy. He rubbed Ahku’s arms and legs. He rolled 
the coyote-skin mantle and put it under Ahku’s 
head to hold him in a half-reclining position. He 
brought in his hands some water caught in a 
hollow rock and forced it between the clenched 
teeth. 

The eyelids fluttered again, and then opened 
full upon the anxious face of the boy. i 
‘Ahku,’ Tyami cried, half sobbing, “are you 

hurt? Can you speak?’ 

There was a look of terrible urgency in the 
eyes, but no word came. Then the lids closed 
again. Tyami continued rubbing the limbs and 
brought more water. 

The lips moved. Tyami stooped to catch the 
words. 
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‘Leave me. Go north. The word must be 
taken.’ 

Tyami hung over the stricken man in desperate 
uncertainty. 

‘I cannot leave you like this!’ he cried. ‘And I 
do not know the trail.’ 

‘Go north,’ came the ghostly whisper. ‘Carry 
the word.’ The eyes opened for a moment, full of 
stern command. 

All the training of his race rose in Tyami to 
the challenge of those eyes. 

‘I will go,’ he said simply. ‘But first I must 
do what I can for you.’ 

There was no answer from the prostrate man, 
but Tyami thought he felt him relax in his arms, 
as if he could rest at last. 

The boy unfastened the bag of shells which 
was still tied to Ahku’s back. He dumped the 
contents on the rapidly drying ground and 
slipped the empty bag under the man’s naked 
body. The coyote-skin he put over him, anchor- 
ing it here and there with stones so that the wind 
should not blow it off. He piled a rough wall of 
rocks round him as a further protection. Under 
Ahku’s head he placed his sandals, and the bag of 
meal by his hand. He gave him more water, 
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forcing it again between the lips of the uncon- 
scious man, and put at his side a stone which held 
a little pool in the hollow on its top. 

Then he stood looking down upon Ahku. It 
was agony to leave him alone in the desert world 
so far from help. But he could not disobey those 
eyes. He must carry the message of threatening 
danger over unknown trails to an unknown 
people. Could he find his way? Would they be- 
lieve his words if he should ever reach Kawikuh? 

His hesitation was only for a moment. It was 
not the villages of Cibola alone which were in 
trouble. His own people in the long pueblo on 
the great white rock depended upon him to do 
his boy’s best for their protection, too. 

He counted over in his mind the days before 
help could come to Ahku from the salt-gatherers, | 
still at work collecting the salt, who must return 
slowly, carrying their heavy burdens. 

‘No,’ he said to himself, ‘I can help Ahku and 
Acoma best by following the trail to Kawikuh.’ 

He gave one last look at Ahku, who did not stir, 
and turned his face toward the north, where the 
pinnacle of rock stood high out of the valley. Ina 
few moments he was out of sight down the deeply 
washed side of the incline. 
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As long as it was light enough to see his way, 
Tyami ran steadily ahead. When darkness came, 
he kept his direction for a time by the north star. 
He stumbled on the rough slopes, plunged down 
the steep sides of the freshly washed-out water 
courses, and picked his way among the rocks until 
he could see no more, and lay down to wait for 
the returning light. 

He slept a little, and at the first paling toward 
the east, was on his feet again, hurrying to the 
north. In the middle of the day, he passed the 
pinnacle of rock, by which he had been directing 
his course, but before he reached it, he had 
noticed a still more distant peak which lay in the 
same direction, and followed that. He had lost 
all sight of any trail in the night, and as the day 
drew to its end, he looked uneasily for any signs 
that he was nearing the homes of men. 

The chief had said two days would take them 
to Kawikuh. He had been more than two days on 
the trail and still no village. Could he have 
passed it? Was it, possibly, far to the west of the 
direction he had followed? 

Over the rim of a sharp cut in the general 
level, Tyami saw a spot of light green. He knew 
it instantly as the foliage of a cottonwood tree; 
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whose shimmering beauty contrasts so sharply 
with the gray-green of the desert vegetation. 

With an exclamation of joy he ran to the edge 
of the miniature canyon, looking down into the 
top of the tree. No stream was running in the 
bottom, though here and there the hard-packed 
earth held little pools of water left by the rain. 
But the cottonwood grew on the edge of a little 
irrigation ditch, dry, indeed, but sure sign to 
Tyami’s delighted eyes that he was nearing the 
country of the Cibola people. 

The ditch sloped to the west. Without a 
moment’s pause, Tyami slipped over the side of 
the little valley where it had cut back a little into 
the upper level. He jumped and scrambled down 
the thirty-foot drop to the bottom, and, turning 
to the west, ran along the center of the ditch, 
which made a smooth pathway for his feet. Mile. 
after mile he ran. He passed an occasional cotton- 
wood, growing where the stream had not sunk too 
far beneath the surface for its roots to reach the 
water. The ditch was fringed with grama grass. 

Gradually the dry bed of the stream widened, 
and water showed on its surface until a steady 
little trickle was moving along with him. As 
the flow broadened, a little water began to run in 
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the ditch, bringing a grateful coolness to his feet. 

Then suddenly the steep sides of the tiny river 
seemed to drop away. Across a wide valley, 
Tyami saw a rounded height at the foot of a 
series of hills, and on it a three-story pueblo. It 
was much the color of the earth from which it 
rose, but marked out from the rocks behind it by 
the dark squares of its unshuttered doorways. 

New strength seemed to come to the boy’s 
weary limbs. He had still five miles to go, but he 
ran as though he was freshly starting on the trail. 
He crossed ditches, and circled irrigated fields, 
until he found a rude path down which the vil- 
lagers came to care for their crops. 

Figures appeared on the housetops, watching 
the running boy. He reached the base of the hill, 
his breath coming in gasps, holding up his right 
arm in token of peace. As he drew near, three 
men came out from the pueblo to meet him. 

In the tumult of excitement, Tyami had time 
to think for a moment with gratitude of Hashte, 
who had taught him the language of these people 
so that he could speak to them as one of their own. 

‘Is this Kawikuh, one of the villages of the 
Cibola?’ he panted, as he came within speaking 
distance. — 
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The tallest of the men, who wore necklaces of 
shells and turquoise round his neck and a downy 
feather over his left ear, nodded assent. 

Tyami breathed fast. 

‘Ahku!’ he cried. ‘He is dying on the salt lake 
trail. Go back and save him.’ 

The men looked puzzled. Ahku had been lost 
years ago. Who was this strange boy, running in 
out of the desert, speaking their own tongue and 
talking of Ahku long dead? 

‘Who are you?’ they asked, suspicion in their 
faces. 

‘I am Tyami of Acoma,’ the boy cried desper- 
ately. ‘I have come from the salt lake to bring 
you warning of great danger. But Ahku —’ 

He broke off, unable to speak. He seemed to 
himself to see nothing but the glare of the light- 
ning and to hear nothing but the crash of Ahku 
felled to the earth. 

They caught Tyami as he toppled over at their 
feet and carried him into the pueblo. The women 
rubbed him and gave him warm broth to drink. 
They bathed his eyes, burned by the blazing sun, 
and tried to keep him quiet until he should be 
able to speak again. He kept crying, in delirium, 


‘Ahku, Ahku! Save him. On the trail — the 
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shells will show the place’ — until his senses 
cleared, and he could tell a connected story. 

The family of Ahku was hastily summoned. 
A party of men, led by Ahku’s brother, quickly 
made ready to set out to his rescue. ‘They carried 
warm skins in which to wrap him and a rude 
stretcher on which to carry him back. They 
started without delay over the long trail which, 
invisible to Tyami, was as clear to them as though 
marked with arrows pointing the way. 

The women of Ahku’s family hung over the 
boy and could not do enough for him. They 
asked him to tell them, over and over, of Ahku, 
how he looked, where he had been in the years of 
his captivity, if he remembered and spoke of 
them, how badly he was injured, and whether he 
could live till the men reached him. 

Summons came shortly to Tyami to appear in 
the council kiva, where the chief of the pueblo 
and his counselors were assembled. When the 
boy stood before them, they asked him to tell 
them all that the chief at the salt lake had said. 
When the long story was done, they marveled that 
he had found his way across the trackless waste, 
and marveled still more at the strange news of 
the white man’s coming which he had brought. 
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The chief looked kindly at the exhausted boy. 
‘They will take you where you can rest,’ he said, 
motioning to one of the men. ‘We shall ask more 
of you later, but now we will counsel together how 
to save the pueblo people from their new enemy. 
And we shall not forget Acoma. But you, who 
speak our speech, shall learn our ways and be one 
of us.’ 

Tyami bowed his head and followed his guide 
up the ladder to the roof above. The man led him 
across a terrace and down another ladder to a 
big, empty room used for the storage of grain 
after the harvest was brought in. He laid a 
mattress on the floor for him. 

‘You have shown yourself a true friend of 
Cibola,’ said the man, as he covered Tyami with 
a warm blanket of skins. ‘Now rest, for there is 
much yet that you can do for the pueblo people 
when your strength comes back.’ 

‘Do not let me sleep when they bring Ahku 
down the trail,’ implored the boy. 

The man nodded assent, and Tyami closed his 
eyes. He was fast asleep before his guide had 
climbed up the ladder and out the hole in the roof 
above his head. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MAKING READY FOR THE ENEMY 


Ir was late the next afternoon before Tyami 
awoke. He lay for a moment, uncertain where he 
was. The place was dark save for a little light 
coming through the opening in the roof. He 
stared, unrecognizing, at vague shapes along one 
side of the room. As he became accustomed to 
the half-light, he saw that they were the remnants 
-of last year’s corn crop. In a flash he remem- 
‘bered that he was in a strange pueblo, three 
days’ journey from home, with unknown dangers 
threatening himself and his people. 

Then his thought turned to Ahku. As though 
the picture were burned upon his eyes, he saw 
again the unconscious man lying on the desolate 
plateau, the dark storm retreating behind him. 

Tyami threw off the soft coverlet and sprang to 
his feet. In an instant he had run up the ladder 
and stood on the terrace above. The pueblo was 
built in a rough circle of about two hundred 
houses round a central court. The backs of the 
two- and three-story houses formed an irregular 
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wall, with a narrow and crooked entrance to the 
court between the buildings at one side. - 

From where he was standing, he could see some 
men making a gate of light logs, such as were 
used in the turkey corrals, to close the entrance. 
His heart gave a jump. Was the enemy so near 
that they feared he might arrive at any time? 

As he stood, undecided what to do, a woman 
came out of a V-shaped doorway behind him, 
stepping lightly over the high threshold. She 
smiled pleasantly at him. 

‘The boy from Acoma has slept long. He must 
be hungry. I have bread and beans. Will you 
eat?’ she said. 

Tyami hesitated. 

‘Is there any word of Ahku?’ he asked. 

“There is not yet time,’ she answered. ‘The 
trail is long, and the bearers must travel slowly 
to make the way easy for him.’ 

Still the boy hesitated. His sleep had not yet 
fully left him. 

“Is the white man near?’ he inquired, pointing 
to the gate-makers, ‘Must we not arm and 
guard?’ 

The woman’s expression became overcast. 

“If he is coming, he is yet far away,’ she said, 
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“but we are making ready. Come and eat that 
you may have strength to help.’ 

“You are kind to a stranger,’ said the boy 
gratefully. ‘I will eat.’ 

He followed her into the room, stooping, boy 
though he was, to get through the low doorway. 
The opening had to be small to keep out the cold 
air of winter. When the icy winds from the north 
blew, there would be no protection against them 
except a deerskin curtain hung in front of the 
door. | 

On some hot ashes in the corner of the room . 
stood a pot from which arose the fragrant smell 
of simmering beans. The woman motioned to 
Tyami to sit by the fire. She placed the pot on 
the floor in front of him and took from a niche 
in the wall a gayly decorated pottery ladle which 
she handed to him. 

“The food is very hot,’ she said. ‘Blow, or it 
will be like fire in your mouth.’ As she spoke, she 
handed him some crisp, golden wafers of corn 
bread. She watched with quick understanding, 
as she saw him break off a fragment of the bread 
and toss it in the fire before he ate. The people 
of Cibola had the same custom in memory of the 
dead as this of the people of Acoma. She felt 
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closer to him for the little action, though she 
made no comment. 

Tyami blew his ladleful vigorously. He dipped 
some of the corn bread in the liquid and ate that 
while the beans cooled. 

“Do you know Hashte of Acoma?’ asked the 
woman suddenly, as she sat on an adobe bench 
which ran along the side of the room, watching 
the boy’s eager pleasure in the food. 

‘Yes,’ said Tyami, almost dropping his ladle 
in his surprise. ‘It was from him that I learned 
your speech.’ 

‘Iam Tsawitsa,’ said the woman. ‘The Acoma 
boy, who was found on the desert, lived with my 
family. I was only a little child when he was sold 
back to his own people, but I remember him. He 
was a tall young man then, who loved children. 
He would run with the little ones on his back and 
be merry and play with them for hours.’ 

Tyami thought of gruff old Hashte, and 
laughed. 

“He loves the turkeys and the eagles now,’ he 
said. ‘But,’ he added, ‘Tyami and Hashte were 
friends, and many stories did he tell me of 
Kawikuh. He was happy here when he did not 
remember his own pueblo in the sky, but when he 
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thought of Acoma, he was sick for a sight of his 
people.’ 

‘The pueblo child, away from his adobe nest, is 
like a bird on the wing. He can never rest. His 
heart is not quiet until he sees his own timbered 
roof over his head,’ said Tsawitsa, with a quick 
gesture to the slender cedar logs which held up 
the mud roof of the house. ‘But,’ she went on, 
with the gentle courtesy of her race, ‘T'sawitsa’s 
home is T'yami’s nest until he flies to his own on 
the great white rock of Acoma.’ 

The boy flushed with pleasure. 

‘Let me be your wood-carrier,’ he cried, 
eagerly, ‘and husk your corn.’ He had finished 
his meal and stood up, ready at her service. 

She smiled gravely. 

‘There will be heavier work than that for 
every man and boy of the pueblo to do. At sun- 
set to-night we shall know. The chief is to give 
his orders at that hour from Kawikuh’s roof. The 
counselors have been all day in the council kiva, 
and have but now decided what is best.’ 

They both stepped out on the pueblo roof, 
shining in the slanting rays of the sun. 

“You may walk along the terraces, and see 
Kawikuh till the sun is low. Then look there for 
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the coming of the chief.’ She pointed to the 
western side of the pueblo where the houses rose 
the highest. 

Tyami shyly thanked her. He looked well at 
the houses near by that he might find his way 
back, and walked slowly along. The first level of 
the pueblo roof was reached by a ladder, but the 
second had stone and adobe steps, built in the 
wall of the houses, so that he walked on the dif- 
ferent levels at will. 

He was greeted here and there by men and 
women, for every one knew of the coming of the 
Acoma boy. The children gazed with deep 
respect upon a boy who could find his way in a 
strange land without a trail. The older people 
questioned him about Ahku and the coming of the 
white man. 

Tyami saw the turkeys being driven back from 
the fields by their herders. They were not put 
into their corrals outside the pueblo. Instead, 
Tyami saw that they were being driven through 
the new gate into the court itself and penned in 
an unused enclosure. The sight of the turkeys 
gave him a homesick feeling. He wondered who 
was bringing the Acoma turkeys home to-night. 
Had Hashte forgotten his helper, far away 
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among the people he, himself, had known so long 
ago? 

Tyami did not allow himself to think too often 
of his mother and his little brother. For their 
sakes he would bear himself as a man: But it was 
easier to do so if he did not remember too clearly 
the hanging cradle with the round face of the 
baby under the wicker hood, or his mother’s soft 
voice and quick footsteps in the little room. 

On one of the roofs a slender, sad-faced boy 
was weaving a cotton fabric on a crude wooden 
loom. As Tyami drew near, the boy asked 
timidly,“ Are you the boy from Acoma?’ 

Tyami stopped and stood beside the speaker, 
watching his swift and skillful fingers. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I am Tyami of Acoma.’ 

‘T, too, am far away from home,’ said the boy. 
‘I am Oxiti of Petatlan. My home is many days’ 
weary march to the south.’ 

‘And how came you here?’ asked Tyami. 

The boy turned from his loom as Tyami sat on 
the roof beside him. 

“You have heard of the white men to the south,’ 
he said. 

Tyami nodded. ‘I have brought the pueblo 
news of their coming,’ he said briefly. 
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‘I have seen one of them,’ went on Oxiti. ‘A 
white man in long robes came to our village a 
year ago in the planting time. He was bare- 
footed. His feet were torn with the cactus and 
hard with the sand and the rocks he had been 
walking upon for many suns. He was one of the 
holy men of the white people. They called him 
Friar Marcos.’ 

‘Was there a black man with him?’ asked 
Tyami eagerly. 

Oxiti nodded. ‘Yes, a black man with a black 
beard. His name was Estevan. As he went 
through the villages, he stole turquoise and 
treasures from the men, and he was cruel to the 
women, so the people feared and hated him. 
When they came to our village, the Friar asked 
my father to let me go with him. He promised 
that he would take care of me. My father feared 
to say no, so he let me go. At first the Friar kept 
me with him. I carried for him a great cross he 
worshiped. He was kind to me, because I was 
willing to worship his god. He did not know that, 
when I was alone, I worshiped my own gods, too. 
But he was not kind to the villagers, who would 
not bow down to the cross, and would keep only 
their own gods. Some of those who were with 
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him thought the Friar harsh, and ran away. But 
he found new men to go with him, and went on, 
always to the north.’ 

‘Did the black man go with him?’ asked Tyami, 
impatient for the rest of the story. 

‘Yes,’ answered Oxiti, ‘but he and the black 
man were not friends. He did not like to have 
Estevan rob the poor villagers. Finally he sent 
him ahead to find a way for him to the Seven 
Cities of Cibola.’ 

‘And you went with the black man!’ exclaimed 
Tyami, who remembered what Ahku had said. 

‘I had learned to speak the language of the 
white man. Friar Marcos wanted me to learn 
the language of Cibola, too, so that I could talk 
to the chiefs for him.’ 

‘And they did not kill you ta they killed the 
black man!’ cried Tyami. 

The boy laughed. 

“Dead men cannot weave,’ he said, pointing to 
the loom. ‘They did not kill me, but they took 
me prisoner, and would not let me return to my 
people. They taught me their speech and they 
have been kind to me. But my heart cries day 
and night for my own country.’ 

_ He looked longingly toward the line of hills to 
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the south which were beginning to take the soft 
violet hue of the sunset hour. 

‘Will you teach me the white man’s speech?’ 
asked Tyami. He thought to himself, if he could 
understand the white men’s words, he would 
know better how to protect his people from their 
evil magic. 

Oxiti’s face showed his pleasure. He turned 
back to his loom, and gave Tyami the Spanish 
names for the things about them as his fingers 
took up their work again. 

The boys were absorbed in each other when 
they heard the boom of a drum. On the western 
side of the pueblo a man stood, beating a skin 
which had been drawn tight over the top of a 
great jar. The sound was heard all over the 
village. 

The two sprang to their feet. The pueblo roof 
was suddenly black with people, pouring out of 
the houses and running up the ladders from the 
court below. 

The sun was just dropping out of sight as the 
chief, an old man, erect and dignified, stood on 
the highest point of the pueblo, and began to 
speak. 

‘People of Kawikuh,’ he said, ‘the wise men 
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have counseled together many hours, and this is 
what they wish to say to you. Great danger 
threatens. A new foe from the south draws 
near. The people of Cibola must prepare. This 
morning word was sent to the other six Cibola 
villages to take refuge on Thunder Mountain.’ 
He pointed to the north, where, twelve miles 
away, the great flat-topped mesa, Taaiyalone, 
rose a thousand feet above the valley at its base. 
“There the gods of our people will protect us from 
harm.’ | 

A murmur of approval swept over the listeners. 

‘But,’ he went on, ‘the enemy is yet a moon 
away. There is time to make ready for a long 
defense. We can grind the corn, gather great 
stores of food, and carry wood and household 
treasures to the mountain-top. The rain reser- 
voirs on Thunder Mountain are not full, and 
water must be carried up from the spring on the 
mountain-side so that we may be ready for a 
siege. We may have to stay on Taaiyalone until 
the snow drives the white man back to the warm 
country from which he comes.’ 

He paused a moment, and then went on. 

“To-morrow warriors from all the villages will 
go south, on the heights, along the way the white 
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men must come. They will be ready to send 
smoke signals from hill to hill back to us, when 
they see the enemy on the trail.’ 

He faced the east with arm outstretched. 

‘When the sun has risen seven times over 
those hills,’ he said, ‘the women and children and 
the old men must find their home on the moun- 
tain-top, with food to last them many weeks. The 
warriors of Cibola will wait here to meet the foe. 
Now let the people of Kawikuh toil as never be- 
fore to make ready for fleeing to our mountain 
refuge.’ 

The arm of the chief dropped to his side. With 
a firm step, he walked down the ladder from the 
housetop, and disappeared in one of the rooms 
below. — 


CHAPTER IX 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


THE next week was a time of great activity. The 
pueblo hummed like a beehive. No one idled. 
From sun to sun the sound of grinding was heard. 
In the grinding-rooms the women, on their knees, 
took turns rubbing the rounded stones over the 
corn as it lay in the rock troughs. Bags were 
piled high with the rich, yellow meal. The line of 
carriers, bearing the precious food across the 
valley to the mesa, could not keep up with the 
eager women who ground with a speed they had 
never known before. 

Tyami was given a flute and asked to play the 
grinding-songs of Acoma to help the work go still 
faster. He played songs older than history, as 
the women bent back and forth, their necklaces 
Swinging in time to the rhythm of his song. The 
meal poured out beneath their unresting hands, as 
he stood at the door piping the tunes he had heard 
rise from the grinding-rooms at Acoma when the 
ripened com was first gathered in the fall. The 
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yellow meal piled higher and higher in the bins 
prepared for it. 

On the second day the bearers came in with 
Ahku on the stretcher. He was better and knew 
those about him. Occasionally he would sink into 
a half-conscious state and cry out that he heard 
the white man coming. But he was growing 
stronger, and would before long be his vigorous 
self once more. 

His family looked upon him as one who had 
been dead and come to life again. Many were the 
grateful offerings they made to the gods on his be- 
half. 

He did not say much when he saw Tyami. 
Speech was still difficult, but his look and the 
words, ‘Tyami is a man,’ was all the boy needed to 
make his heart beat warm and happily. Tyami’s 
home was with Tsawitsa, but each morning he 
carried wood to the house where Ahku lived and 
talked with him for a few moments. In a few 
days, when Ahku was a little stronger, he was 
again put on the stretcher and carried off to 
Thunder Mountain with the women and chil- 
dren. 

Oxiti had finished his weaving and added the 
freshly woven square to the pile in the storeroom. 


HE PLAYED SONGS OLDER THAN HISTORY 
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Tyami had been helping him, learning the speech 
of the white man as he worked. He said the 
strange words over and over during the day, 
whenever he had a moment. When he was drop- 
ping to sleep at night, he repeated those he had 
found most difficult. 

One morning, before the dawn, Tsawitsa heard 
unfamiliar sounds from the storeroom, and, look- 
ing down in alarm, saw that Tyami was crying out 
in his sleep. She heard him say, ‘animales que 
comian gentes,’ but she could not know thathe 
was retelling in his dreams what Oxiti had told 
him of the four-legged creatures the white men 
ride, which feed on people. 

When the weaving was done, Oxiti and Tyami 
roasted piion nuts on flat stones, which they 
heated by building a fire underneath. They filled 
tight-woven bags with the tiny nuts, and stacked 
them in the court to wait for carriers to take them 
to Taaiyalone. 

In the middle of the week the salt-gatherers 
returned. They were eager to know the meaning 
of the wall of rocks they had seen on the trail. 
When they heard how Ahku had been stunned by 
the lightning, and how Tyami had gone on alone, 
the leader smiled, and said to his men, ‘ Did I not 
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say he would be as one of us?’ But to Tyami he 
gave no greeting save such as he gave to all. 

Most of the salt was put away in the pueblo 
storerooms, and only a few bags sent to the 
mountain. 

“The salt will not be precious to the white 
man,’ said the Kawikuh chief. ‘It will be safe 
here till we return.’ 

The next day the salt-gatherers, who were 
among the strongest men in the tribe, started out 
with the last party of the women and children on 
their way to the mountain. They carried heavy 
loads of food and warm clothing, and such house- 
hold goods as they could not do without. The 
women balanced, on the wicker rings upon their 
heads, great jars full of sweets, wild berry pre- 
serves, and dried yucca fruit, and carried baskets 
of fragrant herbs they had gathered in the spring. 
The long file of burdened figures, with little, dart- 
ing children in their midst, stretched along the 
valley like a line of ants. 

Tyami and Oxiti had been selected to follow 
them, driving the turkeys to the pueblo of 
Matsaki north of the mountain. The turkeys 
could be kept there in the corrals or taken to the 
top of the mountain at a moment’s notice. A few 
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choice birds were to be left at Kawikuh as gifts 
for the enemy. 

Tyami and Oxiti had become close friends in 
the week they had spent together. They were 
both strangers to the pueblo and could speak 
more freely to each other than to the boys of 
Kawikuh. Oxiti was happy to have something to 
give Tyami and was as eager to teach him what 
he knew of the Spanish tongue as T'yami was to 
learn. It was not long, however, before Tyami 
had learned all the Spanish that Oxiti knew and 
longed for more. 

The two boys had a busy time getting the 
turkeys out of the corrals and starting them in 
the direction of Thunder Mountain. They had 
been told to take two days to make the trip. It 
was better for the older birds to feed on the way, 
and the young ones might die of exhaustion if 
they were hurried. 

The boys loitered behind the birds, gently urg- 
ing them forward throughout the day. They 
drove them across the cornfields, the low stocky 
plants of which hardly reached to the turkeys’ 
heads, though the ears were full and ripening 
rapidly in the hot sun. The birds wished to linger 
between the rows of beans where the ground was 
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still damp from a recent irrigation, but the boys 
kept them moving toward the north. 

Meanwhile they talked together. Oxiti, in his 
halting Spanish, tried to tell Tyami of the strange 
ways of Friar Marcos. The Friar always sent a 
man ahead of him, carrying a cross. When the 
Friar reached a village, he told the villagers to 
build a hut of mats to shelter the cross, and bade 
them worship it as they did their gods. Though 
he suffered much from the cold, he always made 
light of it, even when some of the villagers from 
the south, who were with him, were frozen and 
died. The Friar was a strong man, and fearless, 
but he was stern and hard to those about him. 

Tyami listened, trying to understand the 
strange words and to remember the ways of the 
white man as Oxiti told about them. 

In the afternoon they passed the pueblo of 
Chalowe, deserted by the women and children, 
who had already gone up the mountain. A little 
distance ahead of them, the boys could see the 
turkeys of Chalowe being driven north as theirs 
were. The boys of the two herds made friendly 
gestures to each other, but they kept apart that 
the birds might not be mixed. 

That night neither boy slept much. They 
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walked constantly in a wide circle round the 
turkeys to guard them against wild animals and 
to keep them from sudden alarm. 

The second day they reached the foot of 
Thunder Mountain, whose steep cliffs towered 
high above their heads. They stopped to water 
the turkeys at the spring near the beginning of 
the trail. They could see the narrow path, run- 
ning like a thread up the side of the cliff till it dis- 
appeared on the final slope. The tiny holes for 
hand and foot were too small to be seen from be- 
low. Nor was the great pile of rocks at the top, 
ready to be thrown upon the enemy, visible from 
where they stood. 

The boys drank their fill with the turkeys, and 
then drove the birds round the mountain to the 
north. They were soon within sight of the large 
pueblo of Matsaki, with its many-storied houses 
and its hundreds of rooms. Here were kept large 
collections of food which could be carried to the 
top of the mountain as they were needed. 

As they drew near the pueblo, they could see 
the north face of the mountain. Halfway up was 
a spring, from which a tiny stream of water ran 
down into the valley below. The boys could see a 
long line of slender girls, carrying water jars on 
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their heads, walking down the trail from the top 
to the spring. He thought, as he watched them 
fill their jars and walk slowly up again, their 
figures outlined against the sky as they dis- 
appeared over the edge of the mesa, of the last 
time he had seen Sitsa coming up from the 
reservoir at Acoma. 

The turkey-keeper of Matsaki welcomed the 
boys, and showed them the corral for their birds. 
When the turkeys were safely penned for the 
night, the boys climbed on the topmost roof of 
the pueblo. They took out the corn bread, which 
they had carried in their girdles, and watched the 
busy life below them as they ate. 

When they had finished, they lay on the roof, 
looking up at the mesa till they fell asleep. The 
great mountain was silent and seemed uninhab- 
ited. Yet upon the strength of its defenses and 
upon the steepness of its cliffs depended the fate 
of a whole people. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SENDING OF MESSENGERS 


WueEN the boys woke the next morning, they 
greeted the morning sun with prayers of grati- 
tude for its warmth, and with words of appeal to 
the sun god for help in the dangers that lay ahead. 
Then they went down the ladders to the court to 
give what help they could in the morning work of 
the pueblo. 

They had been busy an hour, bringing up bags 
from the storeroom and stacking them ready to 
be carried to the mountain-top, when a message 
came that Oxiti was to join the men who were 
loading the bags on their backs and go up the 
trail, and Tyami was ordered to come to the 
council chamber. The boys looked at each other 
in surprise and disappointment, but they both 
knew how to obey. Oxiti went out into the court, 
and Tyami hurried to the kiva. 

The chiefs were assembled, listening with the 
deepest anxiety on their faces to the words of 
a warrior who had just arrived from Kawikuh. 
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When Tyami entered, the chief of Matsaki 
beckoned him to come near. 

‘Word has been brought,’ he said, in agitation, 
‘that the enemy is nearer than we thought. 
Three warriors are to be sent to the west to meet 
them, and offer them the friendship of the pueblo 
people. Tsawitsa has said that the boy from 
Acoma speaks the strange speech of the white 
men, even in his sleep. So the chiefs of all the 
pueblos of Cibola, who are gathered at Kawikuh, 
have sent for you that you may go with the 
warriors and listen to the white men for them.’ 

Tyami hesitated a moment, thinking of Oxiti 
who knew Spanish, too. 

‘These are stern times,’ said the chief, thinking 
that fear kept the boy from answering. ‘We can 
have no wishes except those of the great council 
of chiefs.’ 

Tyami lifted a face of quiet determination. 

‘I wish to go,’ he said simply. ‘What the chiefs 
at Kawikuh ask me to do may save Acoma.’ 

‘It is well,’ said the chief, pleased at the boy’s 
spirit. ‘You know the trail to Kawikuh. Start 
without delay for the pueblo. There is bread by 
the oven in the court. Take some to eat on the 
way. A heavy task has fallen upon the boy from 
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Acoma, and a great honor. He is to be first to 
meet and speak with the enemy. The men of 
Matsaki know he will be both wise and brave.’ 

He held out his hand tothe boy. Tyami took 
the hand in his, and bending over breathed gen- 
tly upon it. Then he ran lightly up the ladder as 
Oxiti had done. 

The courtyard was crowded with men, getting 
ready for the long climb to the mountain-top. 
Tyami caught a glimpse of Oxiti across the court. 
As he went toward him, he picked up a handful 
of the freshly baked golden wafers, which were 
piled high beside the rounded dome of the oven. 
Oxiti was lifting a bag to his back and had not 
noticed his friend’s approach. Tyami stepped up 
to him, and in a few words told him what had 
happened. Oxiti turned to him with an anxious 
look. 

“Tyami,’ he said, speaking low, so that no one 
else should hear him, ‘beware of the white men. 
You will think as we did at first that these 
children of the sun are gods. Do not believe it. 
They are despoilers and robbers.’ 

Yes,’ answered Tyami, in the same tone. ‘But 
we must speak softly to them, lest worse happen.’ 

With a gesture of farewell he was gone. 
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The sun was not high as he came out of the 
pueblo court, but it shone brightly. The lovely 
valley of the Cibola villages was rimmed by a 
level line of cliffs, blue or tawny in the distance. 
The fields were a brilliant green. Occasional 
glistening cottonwoods stood out against the clear 
blue of the sky. 

Tyami could hear the clamor of the turkeys as 
long as he was near the pueblo, but, as he rounded 
the mountain’s western edge, silence seemed to 
fall upon the world. He heard faintly the caw of 
a raven, high up on the side of the mesa, but, 
except for that, the tiny rustle of growing things 
stirred by a light breeze was the only sound that 
came to his ears. 

When he had walked the trail behind the tur- 
keys, he had come slowly. Now he could return 
with what speed he wished. It was hardly noon 
when he hurried through the narrow entrance at 
Kawikuh. The gate stood open, but he could see 
that its fastenings had been strengthened, and 
that above it great masses of rocks had been piled 
high on the roofs for its defense. 

He went directly to the council kiva. 

‘You are quickly come,’ said the chief of all 
the pueblos. ‘The smoke signals have brought 
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us word that the enemy is not far away. He is 
crossing the desert to the south, and his men and 
his beasts are dying every day. But still he 
comes. We have thought it best to meet him as 
a friend, though we shall be ready at any time to 
find him an enemy. We send you with our 
warriors because you know some words of the 
white man’s speech.’ 

Three men were standing by the kiva shrine, 
praying to the gods for brave hearts and wisdom 
in their chosen task. The chief motioned to 
Tyami to join them. | 

Tyami spoke, suddenly. ‘Oxiti is my teacher. 
He knows the white man’s speech better than I. 
Shall he not go, too?’ 

The chief checked him. 

‘Oxiti is not of the pueblo people,’ he said 
sharply. ‘He may prove too good a friend to the 
white men. You are of Acoma, and will love the 
white man no more than we.’ 

Tyami stood silent. The three warriors left 
the shrine and stood before the chief. 

“After you have met and talked with the white 
men,’ said the chief to them, ‘two shall stay with 
them. Let one of these be the boy. The other two 
shall hasten back and bring word of what has 
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happened, that we may know what next to do.’ 

The men wore no war paint, and carried only 
such weapons as a hunter would need. 

“Take food for the trail,’ directed the chief, ‘and 
go within one day’s march of the desert. There 
wait for the white men to come to you. Makethem 
an offer of friendship and promise them food. 
We cannot yet know what will happen then.’ 

He stood in silence as Tyami and the men went 
out of the kiva. In the storeroom they filled bags 
with food for the journey. Then they set out to 
the southwest, on the trail to the desert. 

On the tops of hills along the way they could 
see occasional smoke signals. They brought 
messages from the pueblo warriors, who, un- 
known to the white men, were watching them as 
they drew slowly nearer to the pueblo country. 

Tyami and the warriors followed down the 
irrigated valley, along the little stream which 
sometimes flowed slowly in the broad flood bed, 
and sometimes disappeared entirely. 

As they drew near the larger river into which 
the stream emptied, the valley became narrower 
and the sides steeper. When they reached the 
main river, its turbid red flood zigzagged from 

side to side or spread thinly over a river bed in a 
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sharp-walled canyon. Across the canyon they - 
could see the mountains which the white men must 
cross before they could come to the Seven Cities 
of Cibola. 

The warriors found shelter for Tyami and 

themselves under an overhanging cliff. There 
they waited, watching each day the smoke signals 
from the distant hills which brought word that 
the enemy was drawing steadily nearer. 
_ Out there to the west, in the desert behind the 
mountains, the men of Spain, sons of nobles of 
Old Castile, were struggling with enemies they 
had never met before. Hunger was reducing their 
strength and thirst destroying the clearness of 
their vision. They cried with hunger like chil- 
dren. Some ate strange herbs to still their pangs, 
and died of the poison. 

At night, under the stars in a parching land, 
they dreamed of watching cool fountains in 
Spanish plazas, of wandering in green vineyards 
on sheltered hillsides, and of listening to the soft 
lapping of the sea waves on the Mediterranean 
shore. ; 

When the hot sun had risen above the horizon, 
they would see clear lakes and running streams, 
the fatal mirage of the desert, on all sides of 
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them. Some of them ran madly across the blaz- 
ing sands in pursuit of the life-giving water. 
They paid no heed to the cactus which tore at 
them like evil spirits. But no matter how fast or 
how far they ran, the lake or the stream was al- 
ways a little ahead of them. With parched lips 
and burning eyes, they ran on, only to die at last 
with their hands stretched out to the beckoning 
waters. The horned toads would hop near them 
as they lay dying, and gaze at them with their 
mysterious, basilisk eyes. 

Their indomitable leader, Coronado, and his 
brave captains, Cardenas and Alvarado, never 
wavered in their purpose. At night they drove 
their cross-handled swords into the sand and 
prayed to the God of the Cross to lead them in 
safety out of the wilderness. Tattered and worn 
they struggled on, riding their starving horses, or 
walking when the poor beasts fell dead beneath 
them. 

They dreamed of gold and treasure ahead of 
them. Riches and honors were to be the ample 
recompense of all their suffering. They were 
remorseless. If the villagers, whom they had 
brought with them, died, it was all for the sake of 
the greater glory of Spain and of the Christian 
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God. Their own misery was also of little account, 
and was lost sight of in the greater ends they had 
in view. 

Friar Marcos was with them. Coronado and 
the soldiers were very angry with him. Coronado 
declared that the tales the Friar told of the 
wonderful country to the north were just the 
reverse of the truth. 

Friar Marcos paid no heed to their anger. Men 
had lied about what he had said because all they 
were seeking was gold and treasure. He sought 
only to extend the dominion of God on earth, and 
all lands where men dwelt were of equal value to 
him. He erected crosses wherever he went, and 
taught the Indians who were with him to kneel 
before them and say their prayers to the one true 
God. 

While they were still struggling across the 
treacherous desert, Coronado sent Cardenas, 
with fifteen horsemen, a day’s march ahead, in or- 
der that he might explore the country and pre- 
pare the way. He was given the least exhausted 
horses and such food as could be spared from the 
scant remaining stores. He set out toward the 
mountains to the north, resolved to cross them 
speedily and find help for his perishing comrades. 


CHAPTER XI 
AN OFFER OF FRIENDSHIP 


ONE evening came the signal for which Tyami 
and the men had waited. In short puffs of smoke 
from a height to the west they were able to read 
the story of the enemy party, which had passed 
out of the mountains and was coming down to the 
river in front of them. 

Under the cover of darkness, Tyami and the 
warriors crossed where the water was shallowest 
and took up positions on the plateau above to 
await the approach of the white men. The sun 
rose, and climbed higher and higher, and still no 
sign of the invaders. The warriors’ hearts beat 
rapidly. They were facing a new danger, full of 
strange terrors. Tyami shivered as if with cold, 
though the sun was high in the heavens. 

Suddenly, coming up over a rise to the west, 
they saw bright flashes of light like those on a 
mica mountain at sunrise. The flashes quickly 
took shape, and their amazed eyes beheld a line 
of fifteen men, on strange four-legged beasts, 
coming toward them. A light hovered above each 
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man, and they saw it came from a head-covering 

that sparkled like sun on water. Some of them 
wore garments of the same shining material. In 
their hands were great spears and swords that 
caught the light. 

The animals had rich trappings that sparkled 
and jingled as they walked. Their backs were 
covered with blankets, but these were torn and 
ragged from the rough travel over the hard 
mountain trails. In their mouths were glittering 
bars, with long strips of skin fastened at the ends 
which the men held in their hands. Foam fell 
from their mouths, and their heads hung low as 
though with a great weariness. 

The men were browned by the sun, but they 
were whiter than any men Tyami had ever seen. 

The pueblo warriors conquered their fears, 
which tempted them to run and hide in secret 
places in the canyon. With the dignity of their 
race, they walked toward the advancing horse- 
men, making signs of peace as they drew near. 

Cardenas, who was in the lead, spurred his 
horse and galloped up to them. They jumped 
back, startled out of their self-control for a 
moment. Then they turned and faced the Span- 
iard, undaunted. In the sign language, which all 
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Indians can understand, he told them he came as 
their friend. 

In the same language the leader of the Kawi- 
kuh warriors said that he and his companions 
had been sent out to bid them welcome and to 
promise them a supply of food. | 

Cardenas thanked them and handed the 
leader a cross as a gift from the white men. He 
told them to say to the people in their city that 
they need not fear. They could stay safely in 
their houses, because Coronado, the captain- 
general, was coming behind him in the name of 
the King of Spain to defend and help them. 

The Kawikuh leader replied that he would 
send word of the coming of the white men to the 
people of his pueblo, so that they might get food 
ready forthem. His two warriors departed, with 
many a backward look at the strange white men 
and their stranger beasts. 

Tyami watched every motion of the Spaniards 
and listened to their words. He heard Cardenas 
summon Alvarado to his side. He looked with 
amazement at Alvarado. He had eyes as blue as 
the sky, and his hair and beard were the color of 
the sun at midday. To Tyami he seemed like a 
god who had come down from the shining skies. 
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He heard Cardenas tell him to go back over the 
trail and take word to Coronado that there were 
native messengers waiting for him. He saw him 
mount the freshest of the horses, turn his head 
toward the west, and disappear along the way he 
had come. 

The rest of the men went down to the river to 
drink and led their horses to feed on the grass 
that grew irregularly along the margins of little 
tributary streams. Tyami noticed that the four- 
footed beasts showed no signs of wishing to eat 
human flesh, as Oxiti had heard they did. In- 
stead, like the rabbit, they nibbled green things. 

‘If they eat as the rabbit, they must have the 
heart of the rabbit,’ said Tyami to himself. ‘I will 
fear them no longer.’ 

He filled his eyes with the wonders spread be- 
fore them. The strange saddles and bridles that 
came off the horses, and the hard, shining cloth- 
ing of the men were a marvel to him. 

When the men bathed in the pools of the river 
bottom, Tyami saw that their skins were indeed 
white as the turkeys when they are ready for the 
roasting. But their bodies were very thin and 
their ribs stood out under the white skin. One 
of the men gave Tyami a ring from a clinking 
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skirt, made of hundreds of rings, which he wore 
about his waist, for the corn bread in the boy’s 
bag. 

Many of the words they used were familiar to 
Tyami, but he gave no sign that he understood. 
There would be much to learn from those who 
spoke, not knowing there were ears to hear. 

When night came on, Tyami and the Kawikuh 
warrior slept high up the side of the cliff, where 
the white man with his heavy armor could not 
climb. From this safe retreat they watched the 
white men until the darkness fell. They saw them 
try to fish in the muddy river and give up in 
despair. They saw them eat green herbs and 
grasses in their hunger, after they had finished 
the pueblo corn bread. Finally they lay stretched 
out on the sand by the water with no sound 
in their ears save the rushing of the stream, 
seeing occasionally the ghostly forms of the 
horses as they wandered up and down the valley 
throughout the night in search of food. 

The next day, down the trail from the moun- 
tains came Coronado with sixty more horsemen, 
some foot-soldiers, and many Indians from the 
south. While they were still a long way off, the 
gilded armor of the captain-general shone so bril- 
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liantly that to look at it was almost like looking 
at the sun. 

He sent Cardenas ahead to find the Cibola men 
and have them ready to meet him. Cardenas 
called the leader from Kawikuh and Tyami to 
him, and told them that the great Coronado 
wished to speak to them and to tell them he came 
as a friend. They walked out along the trail to 
meet the little army. 

When Coronado rode up to them, he looked at 
Tyami, and said to Cardenas, who was beside the 
boy, ‘These people do not fear us. They send 
their children to make us welcome.’ 

He smiled at the boy, and gave chains of beads 
and cloaks to him and to his companion as 
presents, and told them to tell their people to 
have no fear. 

Tyami looked at the brown eyes of the smiling 
general, and would have smiled back had he not 
remembered Oxiti’s words, ‘You will think as we 
did that these children of the sun are gods, but 
they are despoilers and robbers.’ 

He decided to watch and listen, and not to 
smile. 

A little later, when Cardenas had watered his 
horse and rested by the river for a time, Tyami, 
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apparently busy with something else, heard 
Coronado order him to take twenty men and go 
forward on the trail. If he found any narrow 
place which the Cibola people would be able to 
defend, he was to seize and hold it until the next 
day, when the rest of the men would come up. 
Tyami gave no sign of having heard or under- 
stood, but, while Cardenas was getting his men 
together, he walked slowly over to his Kawikuh 
companion, and told him what he had overheard. 

“The white man has treachery in his heart,’ said 
the older man. ‘His words are soft, but they do 
not tell the truth. We will let the white man find 
the narrowing at the north turn of the canyon and 
guard it in his white man’s way. Then inthe night 
we will attack him. We shall teach him to fear the 
men of Cibola, and not think we are children to 
be deceived.’ 

Ataword from him, Tyami slipped away and 
disappeared while the Spaniards were in the 
bustle of preparation. His leader did the same. 
Tyami scrambled up the cliff, out of sight of the 
white men, and, not far from the top, found his 
companion there before him. 

He pointed to the north and said to Tyami: 
“You see that hill on the horizon where the tiny 
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thread of smoke is showing. Go there, and tell 
him who watches by the fire to signal from all 
the hills that the pueblo warriors must be at the 
canyon bend to-night, armed for attack. If you 
are fleet of foot, you can be with us at the bend 
before the dawn.’ 

‘I will be with you,’ said Tyami briefly, and 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XII 
CORONADO AT CIBOLA 


It was noon before Cardenas and his companions 
were ready to start up the side stream on the 
trail toward Cibola. They marched as rapidly as 
they could, keeping constant watch for naturally 
fortified places where the Indians might attempt 
to bar their progress. Toward evening they 
reached a narrowing of the canyon where the 
stream turned to the north. The rock-rimmed 
pass, hardly wide enough for two to go abreast, 
could be easily held against an approaching 
enemy. Cardenas was thankful to have reached 
there first, before the people of Cibola attempted 
to keep them from going through. He found no 
sign of an enemy, in the pass or on the cliffs 
above, so he ordered his men to encamp and 
wait for Coronado’s coming on the following day. 

That night they slept quietly beside the little 
stream. Just before dawn they were wakened by 
a wild tumult of cries, echoing from the canyon 
walls. The enemy was invisible, but rocks were 
dropped upon them from above, and spears and 
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arrows seemed to come out of the darkness and 
strike them down. The little valley seemed to 
be full of shadowy forms, and the air of deadly 
missiles. 

The Spaniards were startled from their sleep 
and confused by the unexpectedness of the 
attack. But Cardenas was an able leader and 
kept his men together in the shelter of the rocks. 
They were unable to see the enemy and so could 
not attack in turn, but they defended themselves 
as well as they could while they waited for the 
coming of the light. 

The shrill note of a little trumpet dropped out 
of the darkness above their heads. Apparently 
in response to this signal, the attack ended as 
suddenly as it began, and the enemy vanished 
without a sound. 

The Spaniards remained crouching under the 
rocks until sunrise, expecting a second attack. 
But when the light came, there was no sign of an 
enemy, save the smoke columns on the distant 
hills, which had been with them for many days. 
Cardenas kept his men on guard until the evening 
when Coronado and the rest of the little army 
joined them. 

- Coronado ordered his men to encamp, and to 
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be ready to march at the first sign of light in the 
morning. He promised them sight of the famed 
Seven Cities of Cibola, and food in plenty. The 
men had been fed so long on promises that their 
hope was faint, but they lay down to snatch what 
rest they could. 

The next day was the seventh of July. For 
two months and a half they had been following 
the exhausting trail, over deserts and mountains, 
through sultry heat and terrifying storm, without 
enough to eat and with a scarcity of water. The 
men were weak with hunger. They had lost 
interest in gold and treasure. Their one thought 
was of food. 

Coronado knew that they could not endure 
much longer. They had less than two bushels of 
corn with which to feed the army. But Cibola 
could not be far away, and the messengers had 
promised them food. If the food should not be 
freely offered, it must be taken. 

At dawn they started forward. Before many 
hours they were within sight of Kawikuh, the 
first of the Cibola cities to be seen by one of the 
white race. 

A large body of picked warriors, chosen from 
the men of the seven pueblos, waited in front of 
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the walls of Kawikuh for the army to draw near. 
The medicine men of the tribe had sprinkled a 
line of the sacred corn meal across the path of the 
oncoming Spaniards, and with stern gestures had 
forbidden them to step over it. 

While the soldiers were hesitating, uncertain 
what to do, Cardenas, on horseback, leading a 
few horsemen and accompanied by Friar Marcos 
and Friar Luis, rode forward. He commanded 
the Cibola men to lay down their weapons, and 
told them that the Spaniards had come, not to do 
them harm, but to defend them in the name of 
their Lord, the King of Spain. 

Tyami, who stood close to the pueblo chiefs, 
repeated to them what the white captain had 
said. The faces of the warriors did not lose their 
stern expression. The pueblo people were not to 
be commanded in such wise by strange men who 
had come to their land uninvited. They dared 
not put trust in the fair words of the men in iron 
clothes. For a moment they stood consulting as 
to what to reply. 

Some horsemen, who thought the delay could 
mean only cowardice, spurred across the line of 
meal. 

Instantly the warriors of Cibola, incensed at 
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the sacrilege, shot a shower of arrows. One of the 
arrows pierced the gown of Friar Luis, who stood 
beside Friar Marcos. 

At this moment Coronado, clad in his gilded 
armor, rode up with the rest of the army. When 
he saw what had happened, he ordered his horse- 
men to charge without delay. They dashed for- 
ward at the command, shouting the Santiago, 
their battle cry against the infidel. 

When the Cibola men heard the sudden uproar, 
and saw the strange beasts galloping toward 
them, they were terrified. At top speed they 
raced back to the pueblo, or scattered over the 
valley in panic. They were convinced that the 
four-footed beasts were creatures of black magic 
and would breathe death upon them, and then 
eat their flesh. 

Once within the pueblo, behind the fastened 
gate, the men conquered their fears and rallied to 
the defense of their homes. They mounted to the 
tops of the houses. From there they shot arrows 
at the Spaniards and threw stones upon those 
who attempted to break in at the gate or climb 
_ up the walls. 

Coronado was the special target of their 
weapons. His armor shone so brilliantly that it 
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offered an easy mark. Twice he was knocked to 
the ground by heavy rocks and once shot in the 
foot by an arrow. Had it not been for the 
strength of his glittering helmet he would have 
certainly been killed. The second time he was 
knocked to the ground, so many rocks were 
thrown at him that he would soon have been 
destroyed had not Cardenas rushed up and 
shielded him with his own body. Soldiers hurried 
to his rescue and carried him away to a place of 
safety. 

The direction of the assault now fell upon 
Cardenas. He had noticed a low wall, on the 
eastern side of the pueblo, which had been so 
constantly attacked that the rocks for its defense 
had all been used. He ordered Alvarado to take 
six men and make one more attempt to scale it. 
Meanwhile, with fifty horsemen, he made a mock 
attack on the western side to draw off the de- 
fenders. 

Alvarado sent a horseman who was to ride 
alongside the low wall and to stand where the 
height was least. Then he picked out four foot- 
soldiers, lightly armed, to climb upon the horse 
and his rider as upon a ladder and leap on the roof. 
The ruse succeeded. Most of the pueblo men 
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had rushed to the western wall to meet the over- 
whelming numbers assembling there. Tyami, 
watching on a high wall, cried out a warning, but 
it came too late. Ina moment the four men stood 
upon the roof, its few defenders pierced by their 
swords. They seized the ladders leading to the 
court below and threw them over the outer 
wall to their comrades below. The white men 
swarmed up. Alvarado was the first to reach 
the top. | 

When the pueblo warriors saw his golden 
beard and his yellow hair, framed by the shin- 
ing helmet, they were filled with superstitious 
fear. 

Was he a god whom they were fighting? 

Their arrows would not pierce the white men, 
and their stones did not kill. Was the magic of 
the strangers too strong for the spirits who 
guarded Cibola? 

As the Spaniards forced the gate and poured 
into the court, the warriors of the pueblo re- 
treated to the north side where they could make 
a stand against the next attack. 

The soldiers rushed into the deserted houses, 
searching for what they might contain. Cardenas 
hastened to report what they had found to Cor- 
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onado, lying on the ground some distance from 
the pueblo, helpless from his injuries. 

‘There are stores of food in the part of the 
pueblo we have already captured,’ he said. 
‘There is plenty of corn and beans, a few tur- 
keys, and salt, the whitest I have ever seen in all 
my life. The enemy has retired to the houses in 
the northern end of the town. What do you wish 
us to do? Shall we drive them out of there?’ 

‘If you have found food,’ answered Coronado, 
‘you have found that which we need more than 
gold or silver. Tell the men to eat till they can 
eat no more. They will fight the better for it to- 
morrow. Set guards and let the others rest till 
morning.’ 

Cardenas took back the word to the weary and 
starving soldiers, who spent the night in eating 
as they had not done since they left Culiacan. 
After semi-starvation for weeks and actual star- 
vation for days, it was impossible for them to feel 
that they had had enough even when they could 
eat no more. 

Coronado was carried into the pueblo and 
placed in a room with the other men who had 
been injured. A pile of skins was found in a store- 
room and these were arranged to make comfort- 
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able beds for the wounded. It took several days 
for Coronado to recover from his bruises and the 
gash made by the arrow. But he gained back 
strength rapidly, fed on the ample stores of food 
in the pueblo. 

During the night after the capture of the main 
part of the town, the warriors of Cibola, under 
cover of the dark, loaded themselves with all the 
food they could carry, and escaped to Thunder 
Mountain, leaving the empty village to the 
enemy. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OXITI’S RELEASE 


Tyamti had thought long and anxiously of what he 
should do now that the white man had come. He 
longed to return to his home, but he felt that he 
must watch the enemy. By knowing his ways and 
his plans, he could help Acoma most. He would 
stay on Thunder Mountain and await his chance. 

As Tyami followed the men through the night, 
over the twelve-mile trail to the mountain, he was 
full of anxious foreboding. The people of Cibola 
had a place to which to flee. Where would the 
people of Acoma go if they were cast out of their 
home? Would they become wanderers on the 
desert, hunted by the fierce Apaches? Then he 
seemed to see in memory wind-swept Acoma, ris- 
ing sheer from the plain, and he thought to him- 
self that only an army on wings could take that 
stronghold. 

For three days the chiefs on Thunder Moun- 
tain consulted as to what was best to do. On the 
third day they sent messengers to Coronado, 
carrying gifts of turquoise and mantles of rabbit- 
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skin, and offering to make peace. Tyami went 
with them as interpreter. 

Coronado was still recovering from his injuries 
and received them in the little room, lying on his 
bed of skins. He noticed Tyami, whom he had last 
seen far back on the trail near the mountains, and 
he marveled that the boy had come safely through 
all the perils that had befallen since that day. 
When he learned that Tyami had come to inter- 
pret what he said, he was even more amazed. 

‘Do the children of these strange people under- 
stand the tongues of men as the birds understand 
each other’s speech?’ he thought, but he gave no 
sign of his surprise. 

‘Tell the people of Cibola,’ he said to Tyami, 
‘that I am sent here by my master, the great King 
of Spain, to make this country a part of his king- 
dom. He will be King over you and you shall 
know him as your ruler on earth. And I am also 
sent to carry his command that you all become 
Christians and know the true God for your Lord.’ 

Tyami repeated these things to the messengers. 
He gave their reply to Coronado. 

“They wish to say to the white man that they 
have heard and will take word back to their 
people.’ ite | 
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‘One thing more,’ said Coronado. ‘The people 
of Cibola killed the black man, Estevan. They 
did wrong, but they did not know that he was the 
messenger of the white man. But one boy, who 
came with Estevan, they kept a prisoner, and did 
not send back with the rest. He was a boy of 
Petatlan, and his name was Oxiti. He must be 
brought to me. Until he comes, there can be no 
peace between us.’ 

Tyami, full of fears for Oxiti, replied, ‘He is not 
here. He is far away.’ 

‘If he is far away,’ answered Coronado sternly, 
‘let him be sent for now, that he may be here the 
sooner. We cannot be friends until he is brought 
before me.’ 

Tyami repeated what he had said to the others, 
and then turned back to the Spaniard, 

‘What do you wish with him?’ he asked. 

‘I have promised his village they shall have him 
back,’ answered Coronado. ‘I am his friend and 
the friend of his people. You are his enemies.’ 

Tyami repeated what had been said, and the 
messengers, without delay, took their departure. 

Coronado waited impatiently for several days, 
but no word came. His men, who had wandered 
up the valley some distance, brought him word 
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that the people of all the Cibola villages had 
abandoned their homes and gone up on the 
secure fastness of Thunder Mountain. They 
brought in an old man, who had stayed in the 
pueblo of Chalowe to care for some young 
turkeys that had been left there. He was skilled 
in the sign language, and told many things of 
interest to the Spaniards. 

He said that the men of Cibola were not the 
only pueblo people. Far to the north were the 
Tusayan people living in villages like Kawikuh, 
who raised cotton and wove it into cloth. Their 
villages were on high mesas and could be seen 
from a long distance. 

Coronado’s men were tired of sitting on the 
pueblo roofs, with their dreams of finding gold 
and treasure coming to naught, so they were 
pleased when the captain-general decided to send 
a party to search out the villages. He put Don 
Pedro de Tovar in command of seventeen horse- 
men and a few foot-soldiers, with Friar Padilla 
accompanying them, and told him to report back 
to him in thirty days what he had found. 

When de Tovar set out with his little com- 
pany, the horses rested and fattened by a week of 
feeding in the green fields of Cibola, Coronado 
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was well enough to come out on the house terrace 
to watch him start. The men shouted gay fare- 
wells like boys on a holiday, until they got out of 
sight and settled down on the hard trail toward 
unknown danger and possible starvation and 
death. 

As soon as Coronado was able to mount a horse, 
he went with Friar Marcos and a group of his 
soldiers up the valley to see the other cities of 
Cibola, and to try again to persuade the people to 
leave the mountain and go back to their homes. 
He rode along the footpaths, his horse’s hoofs 
making prints unknown in the valley until his 
coming. Unless by some chance a wild goat had 
wandered far from his mountain home and trod 
fearfully on its hard-beaten surface, no hoof save 
that of a deer or an antelope had marked the trail. 

Coronado had been told by one of his men 
that he had seen in the rocks a serpent with 
tiger-colored skin and castanets in its tail. He 
looked eagerly for a sight or sound of one, but they 
seemed to stay hidden as he went by. 

The villages they passed were deserted, lying 
warm and still in the bright sun. As they circled 
Thunder Mountain, they felt as if each rock at its 
top concealed a watcher who saw their every 
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move. When they reached Matsaki, they found 
a few men hiding in the pueblo. Coronado spoke 
to them in the sign language, telling them not to 
fear. He asked them to summon their chief and 
ask him to bring Oxiti with him if he wished to 
confer with the white men’s leader, and if he 
hoped for continued peace between them. 

The men pointed up the mountain to show that 
the chief was there. 

‘I will wait here,’ said Coronado, ‘until he 
comes. But tell him he must bring the boy from 
Petatlan with him,’ he added. 

He gave the men some beads to carry to the 
chief, and followed them with his eyes as they 
climbed up the trail on the face of the cliff. His 
men stabled their horses in the central courtyard 
and roamed over the pueblo, climbing up and 
down the ladders and in and out of the houses. 

In the afternoon Coronado saw a line of men. 
winding down the trail from the great mesa. He 
could see the wind blow their mantles as they 
came off the top, though the valley below was 
still and sultry in the hot sunlight. 

He waited impatiently for their coming. They 
walked into the court, where he was standing 

with Friar Marcos, led by the chief of all the 
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villages. He wore a great necklace of turquoise, 
inlaid on flint, bracelets made of the wishbones 
of turkeys on his arms, and eagle feathers in his 
hair. He moved forward with great dignity and 
stopped at some little distance from Coronado. 
He was followed by a boy, who showed by his 
features that he was not of the race of Cibola. 

‘I am the chief of Cibola,’ said the man, ‘and I 
bring you in pledge of friendship this boy of 
Petatlan for whom you asked.’ He motioned 
Oxiti to step forward. 

Friar Marcos gave an exclamation of joy when 
he saw the boy. 

‘Oxiti,’ he cried, ‘blessed be the name of the 
Lord! You have been saved out of many perils 
by the God of the Cross to whom you prayed.’ 
He made the gesture of blessing while the boy 
knelt at his feet to receive it. 

Tyami, who had come down with the chief, 
watched his friend with disapproval. Let the 
white man have his ways, but let the red man see 
to it that he kept his own! 

As soon as Coronado had spoken to Oxiti, he 
used him to interpret for him. Though the 
Spanish the boy spoke was very halting, he under- 
stood very well, and was able to tell the Cibola 
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men what the white chief wanted them to know. | 

The men from the mesa listened, but they 
promised nothing. Again and again Coronado 
told them they ought to come down from the 
mountain and return to their homes with their 
wives and children, and that they ought to be- 
come Christians and recognize the King of Spain 
as their King and Lord. No word of reply would 
the chief make. 

After vain efforts to break down their opposi- 
tion, Coronado asked them if they would paint a 
skin for him with all the animals that they knew 
in their country. This they did willingly, paint- 
ing two skins, one of the animals and the other of 
the birds and fishes of the country. But they 
would not consent to come down from the 
mountain, nor would they bow down to the 
Christian God or to the Spanish King. 

Finally, Coronado gave up trying to persuade 
them and sent for his horse to return to Kawikuh. 
He ordered Oxiti to accompany him. In the con- 
fusion of getting the horses ready to start, Oxiti 
managed, unobserved, to whisper to Tyami, 
“Watch from the mesa-top. If there is news of 
danger to Acoma, I will build a fire on the hill 
above Kawikuh, just as the sun sets, and signal 
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with the smoke for you to come. Steal away 
secretly, when you see the sign. Come to me and 
we will speak before dawn on the hill.’ 

One of the soldiers came toward them as he 
spoke, and the boys stepped apart. Tyami 
looked the gratitude he had no chance to utter. 
He watched his friend go with a heavy heart. He 
had seen what happened to Cibola when the white 
men came. Would Acoma suffer still more? 

The chiefs climbed up the mesa again when the 
Spaniards had gone, full of anxious thoughts. 

In Tyami’s mind was one resolve. Every sun- 
set should find him on the edge of the mountain, 
watching for a column of smoke to the south, 
unless death had already sealed his eyes. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A SMOKE SIGNAL 


For more than a month Tyami was to be found 
each evening on the southern rim of the mesa. 
When the sunset time drew near, his look was 
fixed on the heights which rose back of the pueblo 
of Kawikuh. Day after day he had strained his 
eyes, scanning the top of the distant hill. Oc- 
casionally he had fancied that a ray of the sun, 
resting for a moment on a light-colored stone, was 
a tiny flash of fire. But, though he watched long 
after the sun had sunk below the horizon, he saw 
no flame burning in the rocks and no smoke rising 
in the air. 

The life of the people on the mesa-top went its 
accustomed round. In the morning the men went 
down the trail to cultivate the crops. At night 
they came up, weary from the long walk to the 
fields, and the climb up the steep trail added to 
the ordinary toil of the day. 

Lookouts were stationed on the edge of the 
mountain to give warning of any approach of the 
white men. Messages came in from young war- 
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riors, who hid in the fields near Kawikuh or in the 
deserted villages to watch the doings of the 
Spaniards. 

The children were kept busy adding to the 
great piles of rocks at the head of the trails, ready 
to crush any enemy who should venture so high. 
The young women carried water all day up from 
the spring on the mountain-side. The reservoirs 
upon the top were large, but they were not suf- 
ficient for the hundreds of people who had fled 
from the villages below. 

The boys carried up wood from Matsaki to 
keep the ovens supplied. The fragrant smoke of 
cedar rose from the mountain the whole day long, 
for the ovens had to be constantly reheated to 
bake corn bread enough for the fugitive villagers. 

The women, who had not been allowed to see 
the white men, were full of curiosity about them 
and pursued Tyami with questions. They wanted 
to know how the white men looked, if they walked 
and talked like pueblo people, whether they 
practiced black magic, or made offerings to the 
spirits. They wished especially to know about 
the horses, of which they had caught glimpses 
from the mesa when Coronado had ridden to 
Matsaki. Was it true that they fed on human 
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flesh? Did they fight the pueblo men with their 
feet? | 

Tyami, visited Ahku often. He was getting 
stronger every day. In spite of his injuries and the 
terrors of his people, he was full of the joy of be- 
ing at home after the years of slavery and suffer- 
ing among the Apaches. Many were the tales he 
told the listening boy of his experiences in the 
south. He did not speak often of the journey 
from the salt lake, but Tyami knew that Ahku 
felt he had saved Hie life, and thanked him with- 
out words. 

All the pueblo people made offerings to the 
gods and prayed them to help them in their 
trouble. Near the north side of the mesa, where 
the wall was high and nothing could be seen from 
below, was an ancient shrine of stone. It was al- 
most covered with prayer-plumes which had been 
pushed into its crevices and piled at its side by 
the unhappy exiles from their homes. 

Here Tyami had stood many hours, praying 
for the safety of Acoma. As he prayed, he faced 
the east, where, behind ranges of hills, lay the 
quiet valley to which his heart yearned. As time 
went on, he feared the gods were not pleased 
with his offerings, since no word came to him. 
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He determined to make a gift the gods loved, and 
then wait for an answer. With a finely woven 
basket in his hand he went down the trail and out 
into some fields, where a fragrant flower was 
yellow with pollen about to fall. He held his 
basket under flower after flower, gently shaking 
its plumes over the top. When he had covered 
the bottom of the basket deep with the soft 
powder, darkness had come. He walked up the 
trail, guarding his treasure carefully as he 
stumbled on the rough places. 

At sunrise the next morning he laid the pollen, 
which every pueblo boy knows is especially dear 
to the gods, on the shrine, praying as he did so for 
the welfare of Acoma, and for the wisdom to help 
her in her need. 

That evening, at sunset, as if in answer to his 
prayer, a thread of smoke rose from the hill be- 
hind Kawikuh, puffing out the signal, “Come.’ 

Tyamui’s heart beat wildly. He started to run 
toward the trail, but he checked himself. He 
could not leave Tsawitsa, who had been a mother 
to him, without a word. He went into the little 
room where she was busily at work and told her 
what had happened. She understood that he 
must go, and in silence and secrecy. She kept him 
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with her until the night was far enough advanced 
so that he could get away without being delayed 
or questioned. She made him carry a warm 
mantle, and filled his bag with corn bread for 
many days. Then she bade him farewell and 
watched him as he was swallowed up by the dark. 
Her heart was full of dread, and her lips moved 
in prayer. 

As soon as he was safely down the mesa and on 
the trail, ‘yami ran as if his feet had wings. His 
long waiting was ended, and he would know at 
last what was to be the fate of Acoma. 

It was the end of August, and much of the 
crop in the valley was already gathered. The 
horses of the Spaniards had destroyed part of it. 
They had wandered unrestrained, eating the rich 
grasses and gaining new strength day by day. 
As Tyami hurried toward Kawikuh, he left the 
main trail that he might not run the risk of meet- 
ing a white man. Once or twice the dark form of 
a feeding creature raised its head as he drew near. 
With a startled snort it would gallop off a little 
way, and then, reassured, bend again to the 
abundant food. 

It was the dark of the moon, so Tyami did not 
have its revealing light to fear, but the night was 
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clear and the stars luminous. He thought it best 
to leave the broad valley, where a moving figure 
might be visible in the half-light. He turned to 
the west and took his way along the range of hills 
whose broken surface and rocky slopes made 
detection impossible. 

The constellation of the Great Dipper was 
swinging slowly round the pole star into its mid- 
night position as l’yami climbed cautiously up 
the hilltop above Kawikuh. He crouched in the 
shadow of a big rock, watching to see if any one 
came up from the pueblo which he could see 
dimly outlined below him. He sat there for long, 
waiting anxiously. Here was where Oxiti was to 
meet him. Could anything have happened to 
him? Had the white men found out what he was 
trying to do and killed him for it? 

Tyami could hear no sound and see no stir in 
the town below him. Weeks of security had made 
the Spaniards careless. A sentinel sat on the 
roof of the highest house, but he seemed to be 
asleep. Tyami could see the glimmer of his hel- 
met as his head occasionally nodded. 

He became suddenly certain that some one was 
near. He heard no sound, and saw nothing, but 
his heart beat faster in the quick sense that he 
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was not alone on the hill. He turned his head 
quickly to look about him. Then he saw to his 
right, lower down on the hill, a faint glimmer like 
that he had seen on the helmet of the sleeping 
sentinel. 

His heart contracted. The Spaniards, as he 
thought, had suspected something, and had 
placed a sentinel on the hill. What had they done 
to his friend? He had heard much of the cruelty of 
the white men. What was the life of a boy like 
Oxiti to them? 

Tyami felt a pang such as he had not suf- 
fered since he had found Ahku lying on the trail. 
Was he always to make a friend only to lose him 
again? 

As he hesitated, uncertain what to do, a figure 
rose from the dark shadow of the rock, holding 
something glimmering in its hand. Though he 
could see it but dimly, he thought there was some- 
thing familiar about the form. It was not that of 
a white man. Was it possible that he and Oxiti 
had been waiting within a few feet of each other 
all this time? 

The figure moved again, and Tyami could see 
that it was Oxiti. He crept quietly toward him, 
calling his name softly as he went, Oxiti turned. 
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He held a white man’s helmet in his hand. Both 
boys exclaimed in joy and relief. 

‘Oxiti,’ whispered Tyami, ‘why have you the 
helmet? I thought you were a white man here on 
guard.’ 

‘The men make me polish their headgear with 
the fine sand on this hillside,’ he answered. 
‘When I left the pueblo this evening to meet you, 
I carried the helmet so that they should think I 
was at my daily task.’ 

‘But what of Acoma?’ questioned Tyami, tense 
with anxiety. | 

‘There is much to tell,’ said Oxiti. ‘Let us 
crawl into the dark shadow of those rocks back of 
the hill, where we can be safer than here.’ 

He led Tyami to a cave-like recess on the hill- 
side, and hid the helmet behind a jutting rock 
that its glimmer might not reveal their hiding- 
place. 

‘Much has happened since we parted,’ he went 
on. ‘I have served the Spaniards in many ways. 
I have talked for them with the villagers from 
the south. I have done their bidding. I have said 
my prayers as the Friars tell me to. Now they 
think of me as one of them. They talk when I am 
there as if they were alone. So I know all they do 
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and plan. Ten days ago Don Pedro de Tovar 
came back from the Tusayan pueblos at the 
north. The Tusayan people had told him of a 
great river to the west, with such steep, rocky 
precipices that it was scarcely possible to see the 
river, which looks like a brook from above, though 
it is a mighty breadth of water. The bottom can- 
not be approached, for there is no way down for a 
horse, or even for a man on foot. And they told 
also of giants living still farther west on the edge 
of the mighty river.’ 

‘Was not de Tovar full of fear?’ asked Tyami. 

‘The white men do not know how to fear,’ 
answered Oxiti. ‘Coronado was eager to know 
more of the great river, so yesterday he sent 
Cardenas, with twelve companions, to find the 
river, to descend to the water, and to find some 
means of crossing to the other side. He com- 
manded him to do all these things, and to return 
in eighty days.’ 

‘He will never return,’ said Tyami solemnly. 
‘The giants will destroy those whom the water 
spares.’ 

‘The white men return when the pueblo men 
would perish,’ observed Oxiti. ‘I know them 
better than you do.’ 
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‘But you have not told me of Acoma!’ said 
Tyami, impatient of the delay. 

‘Before Cardenas started,’ Oxiti went on, ‘a 
tall young man, whom they called Bigotes, came 
with a few others from Tiguex, where are the 
pueblos of the east on the river where the cotton 
grows. They came to see the white men. They 
brought presents of tanned hides of the buffalo, 
and shields and headpieces made of the skins. 
Coronado was much pleased. Bigotes told them 
that his people would welcome them as friends if 
they wished to come to their country.’ 

‘Tiguex is two days beyond Acoma,’ said 
Tyami anxiously. ‘The trail passes through the 
valley of my home.’ 

‘Wait,’ said Oxiti, ‘till I tell you all. I over- 
heard the white chiefs talking together when 
they knew it not. Coronado is to stay in Kawi- 
kuh until the rest of his army comes from the 
south. But he has ordered Alvarado to be ready 
in three days to start on the trail to Tiguex. He 
and twenty companions are to follow Bigotes. 
They are to see Acoma on the way. Every vil- 
lage must give them food and welcome. If any 
fail to do so, the people are to be punished and 
the houses destroyed. If the pueblo people meet 
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them in peace, Alvarado is ordered to do them 
no harm. Now it is for you to do what you think 
best.’ He turned to Tyami, waiting. 

Tyami sprang up instantly. 

‘I shall go to Acoma with the speed of the 
antelope that traverses the far mesas in the twi- 
light of the dawn,’ he cried. ‘I shall be as swift 
as the deer and as silent as the mountain lion. I 
shall tell my people to hold their wrath until the 
curse of the white man has passed. I will teach 
them not to fear the creatures the white men ride, 
and not to think that shining armor shields a 
god. I will show them what gifts please the 
stranger. I will tell them how to act, so that the 
white man shall pass over our great rock like a 
light breeze at noonday.’ 

Oxiti’s eyes shone. 

‘I knew Tyami would be wise as a man and 
quick as a bird on the wing. See what I brought, 
knowing what you would do.’ 

He pulled out the helmet from behind the rock. 
Tyami, putting in his hand, felt that it was filled 
with the sweet acorns, gathered on the great 
mountains to the north. 

‘I found these in the storeroom,’ said Oxiti 
exultantly, ‘and I hid them for the hour of need.’ 
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He poured them into Tyami’s bag and shook 
them down with the corn bread. 

‘How many days’ journey is it to Acoma?’ he 
asked. 

‘Three days for those who travel without fear,’ 
answered Tyami, ‘ but I shall have wings of terror 
that will bring me there at the second sunset.’ 

‘You must start before the first light,’ said 
Oxiti, looking anxiously toward the east. ‘The 
sentinel sleeps now, but he wakens when the 
turkeys first begin to stir.’ 

‘Oxiti,’ said Tyami falteringly, ‘I shall never 
see your face again, but, when I lay the prayer- 
plume on the altar at Katzimo, one shall always 
be there for Oxiti, wherever he may be.’ 

Oxiti made no reply, but Tyami caught his 
look. Without another word they parted. Oxiti 
sat long by the rock, peering out into the dark 
valley. Now and then he thought he caught a 
glimpse of a slight figure, bent low, hurrying 
through the fields of corn toward the lightening 
east. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE RETURN HOME 


For two days Tyami hastened to the east. He 
slept from dusk to dawn that he might run no 
risk of missing the trail. From dawn to dusk, 
hour after hour, without slackening and without 
speeding, he kept to the jog-trot which can be 
followed by those trained to it for days without 
tiring. The trail was faint, but to the eye of a 
pueblo boy like Tami it was easy to trace. 

In all the hours of travel he saw no human 
creature. An occasional rabbit would scurry 
away in front of him, or a lizard slide off a rock as 
he passed, but most of the way the hurried intake 
of his own breath was the only sound he heard. 

The second day he had his first water since 
leaving the valley of Cibola. As he leaned over 
the tiny hole in the sand to drink, a long-crested 
jay watched him from the top of a low pifion tree 
near by. When he rose to his feet, the bird flew 
up with a startled cry. He followed the brilliant 
blue-and-white of its flight for a moment. Then 
he turned back to the trail and ran on. 
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His first sight of the snow-streaked Mother-of- 
the-Rain Mountain made his heart leap. He had 
seen it from the mesa of Acoma shining in the 
sun, wreathed in storm, bathed in the sunset 
glow. He had picked berries under the great 
pines on its upper slopes. He had gone with the 
men when they held their sacred dances in front 
of its shrine in appeal to the rain god to send 
them water for their crops. 

As he ran along the little river, which irrigated 
the northern end of the Acoma valley, he saw a 
group of women in the ripened fields, carrying 
deep baskets into which they shook the plumed 
heads of the grasses. He knew they must be his 
own people, seeking the seeds of the grass like 
the birds on the mesas. 

He shouted and waved his hand in frantic 
greeting while he was yet far away. They stood, 
waist-deep in the green, watching his coming. He 
recognized Tsiwa’s mother, looking uncertainly 
at him. 

‘Is it Tyami?’ she cried, still hesitating. 

A young girl was running to him, her basket 
dropped, forgotten, in the field. It was Sitsa, the 
graceful water-carrier. 

‘Tyami!’ she half-sobbed, ‘our hearts have 
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been sick with hope and with fear. How is it? Do 
you bring good news or ill?’ 

Tyami could hardly get his breath to speak, so 
rapidly had he run since he caught sight of his 
friends. 

‘Good, I hope,’ he panted. ‘But how are my 
mother and my baby brother?’ 

“All well,’ answered Tsiwa’s mother, who came 
hurriedly up to give her welcome, her eyes full of 
tears of joy. ‘Your mother prays morning and 
night to the gods to bring you safely home. This 
will be a happy day for Acoma.’ 

The women had been gathering various-colored 
seeds from the wild grasses, some black, some 
white, some yellow, some red, which they would 
grind into sacred meal for religious ceremonies. 
All this was forgotten in the excitement of seeing 
Tyami and the anxiety to hear his tale. They all 
turned back with him to the great rock of Acoma. 

Tyami would tell them nothing except that he 
had seen the white men, that they were three days 
behind him on the trail on their way to Tiguex, 
and that they would pass by Acoma. The rest 
must first be told to the chiefs of the pueblo. 

As they drew near the mesa, they could see that 
those above had noticed a boy with the returning 
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women. The rim became black with motionless 
figures. Suddenly faint cries, “Tyami,’ floated 
down to them from above. Some sharp-sighted 
watcher must have recognized the boy. 

Tyami fairly flew up the steep trail. At the top 
stood his mother, the baby in her arms. She was 
finding it hard to control herself as the mother of 
a brave pueblo boy should. The tears rolled down 
her cheeks as she greeted him. After the first 
excitement of the welcoming was over, Tyami 
turned to the pueblo chief, who stood near him, 
and said, quietly, for his ear alone, ‘I bring im- 
portant tidings from Kawikuh.’ 

‘Come with me to the council kiva,’ said the 
chief. ‘The wise men will gather there to hear 
you.’ 

It was many hours before Tyami came up the 
ladder from the kiva. He could hardly drag one 
foot after the other in his exhaustion. The night 
was far advanced and he was faint from want of 
sleep. The hours of fierce disputing among the 
chiefs, when he had stood up against them all, as 
no boy had ever done before, had left their mark 
upon him. 

The pueblo chiefs had been determined to fight 
the white men, and to forbid them to come into 
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the Acoma valley at all. Tyami was sick at the 
thought of what the white men might do to 
Acoma if the chiefs’ counsels prevailed. 

The medicine men wished to destroy the white 
men with magic. When Tyami implored them to 
offer the hand of friendship instead, there was 
bitter disagreement. 

Though the boy sometimes despaired, he kept 
on, telling them what had happened to Cibola, 
what Alvarado was told to do to pueblos which 
refused to be friends, what he had seen of the 
ways of the white men. In the end, though the 
medicine men were still unconvinced, it was 
decided to meet the white men with gifts and 
words of friendship. 

When the meeting was over, the chief had 
turned to Tyami and said before the council: 
“The boy has a boy’s heart, but he has spoken 
with the wisdom of a man. Some day he will be 
a great chief. Who knows but that he may, be- 
fore he dies, save Acoma from destruction?’ 

Tyami did not think of the days when he would 
be a man. His mind was full of the desire for 
sleep. He longed to lie on his own mattress, under 
the soft rabbit-skin cover his father had braided 
for him, with his mother watching over his rest. 
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When he stepped over the high threshold of his 
home, it was all as he had dreamed for many days. 
The mattress was laid in the corner, the rabbit- 
skin cover was beside it, and his mother was wait- 
ing for his coming. 

She gently motioned to the swinging cradle as 
he came in so that he should make no sudden 
noise. They laughed and talked softly together 
as they looked at the sleeping child, and Tyami 
noticed how much he had grown. Then he lay 
down and let his mother cover him warmly. He 
fell asleep almost instantly, but she watched 
beside him for long, her face radiant with the joy 
of his home-coming. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE WHITE MEN COME TO ACOMA 


On the fourth day after Tyami’s return, all was 
ready for the coming of the white men. Gifts 
were prepared, and the defenses of the mesa 
strengthened for use in case the white men re- 
fused the proffered friendship. 

Tyami had told his people about the strange 
things they would see. He had described the 
horses which the white men ride. He had made 
rude figures of them with wet clay so that they 
should not be too unfamiliar when they ap- 
peared. He told the children they need fear the 
horses no more than the turkeys which they knew 
so well. i 

He made pictures in the sand of the shining 
armor which turns arrows, not because it is cased 
in magic, but because it is hard like the stone 
of the mesa. He told them of the white man’s 
musket that makes strange noises, but does little 
harm. 

‘It throws tiny black stones,’ he said, ‘and if 
they do not hit you, the noise will do no injury.’ 
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He showed the kind of wooden crosses the 
men in the long robes carried. He said they 
liked to plant them in the ground everywhere 
they went, and have the pueblo people fall on 
their knees before them. But it did the pueblo 
people no harm, for, when the white men left, 
they could cut up the crosses and burn them in 
the ovens to bake their bread. He spoke many 
words of the strangers’ speech. His listeners 
marveled when he told them he could understand 
much that the white men said. 

News was brought in by the watchers, sta- 
tioned on the trail, that the white men on their 
four-legged beasts had been seen. All the people 
of the pueblo gathered on the western rim of the 
mesa to catch the first glimpse of their coming. 

In the late afternoon a procession, strange to 
the pueblo world, emerged from a side valley to 
the west. A long line of men, in shining armor, 
riding their well-fed horses, which pranced under 
the prick of the spur, came rapidly across the 
fields and flats of the valley. The whole life of 
the pueblo was in its eyes. The gait of the horses, 
the glitter of the armor, the fluttering of the 
banners, the flash of the weapons, was matter for 
unending marvel. Alvarado was in the lead, his 
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roan horse curveting as he reined it in a little. 
His light hair was illuminated by the afternoon 
sun behind him. In his hand he carried the flag 
of Spain. Its bright blue and gold gave a brilliant 
touch to the spectacle. 

The women and children did not go down from 
the mesa. The men, with Tyami near the chief to 
serve as interpreter, advanced into the plain to 
meet the Spaniards. 

Tyami had noticed the actions of the medicine 
men with disquiet. Without permission from the 
chief, they had scattered lines of the sacred corn 
meal across the trail. —Ttyami remembered the 
disaster lines like these had brought to Cibola, 
and he trembled for Acoma. 

As Alvarado approached, the chief stepped for- 
ward with the gesture of peace. T'yami stood just 
behind him. Alvarado recognized the boy at 
once. 

‘Have you wings,’ he asked, astonished, ‘that 
you are always ahead of me?’ 

‘Acoma is my home,’ answered the boy. ‘I am 
here in time to make the white men welcome in 
the name of my people.’ The men of the pueblo 
were amazed to hear him speak the speech of the 
white men so easily. He went on, ‘Acoma wishes 
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only peace with the strangers, and has gifts to 
offer them.’ 

‘That is well,’ said Alvarado grimly. ‘War 
with the white man is death to the pueblo 
people.’ 

He beckoned to one of his companions to plant 
the flag of Spain in the sand at their feet. 

‘Tell your chief,’ he said to Tyami, fthateal 
come, in the name of the Captain-General 
Coronado, to take this land under the protection 
of the King of Spain.’ 

Tyami translated, softening the phrases as 
much as he could. 

‘And Friar Padilla’ — he pointed to the priest 
as he spoke — ‘comes to plant the Cross on the 
top of your rock, and to take your people into the 
church of the Christian God.’ 

Tyami translated. He had prepared them to 
accept the idea of the temporary raising of the 
Cross, so not even the medicine men offered ob- 
jection. 

As he finished speaking, a line of men came for- 
ward, bearing gifts which they presented to the 
white men. They brought cloaks of cotton, skins 
of deer, turquoise, corn and beans, pinon nuts, 
turkeys, corn bread and meal. These they piled 
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in front of the horsemen. Alvarado accepted 
them, and gave some trinkets to the chief. 

After he had thanked the Spaniard for his 
gifts, the chief and his councilors went through 
the ceremony of peace-making. Alvarado 
watched them curiously, understanding little of 
what they did. At the end they crossed their 
hands, the promise of a peace to be kept in- 
violable. 

The Spaniards had been crowding forward, 
inspecting the gifts and observing the ceremony 
of the chiefs. Tyami had kept looking at the 
medicine men, who were whispering together’ 
behind him. They were spread along the line of 
sprinkled meal, with some hot-headed young 
warriors carrying spears beside them. 

Tyami said a word in a low voice to the chief. 
The chief looked up quickly, and then spoke in 
the same low voice to the councilors who were 
near him. Each one stepped to a horseman, and, 
with a courteous word, took hold of the bridle of 
the horse and led him across the line of meal, 
making the sign of peace as he did so. 

The medicine men were taken aback by the 
quick action of the chiefs, and, before they had 
time to make a stand, the white men had dis- 
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mounted at the foot of the trail, fastened their 
horses to the posts of the turkey corrals, and were 
preparing to make the difficult ascent to the top. 

The Friar with his long robe and the soldiers 
with their heavy armor had a laborious time. By 
now the pueblo men had lost their first fear, and 
they helped the white men over the hardest 
places, laughing and making friends as they did 
so. The medicine men followed in the rear, sullen 
at being defeated by their own people. They had 
to swallow their wrath and wait for time to prove 
that they were right and the chiefs wrong. 

The Spaniards were interested in every detail 
of the pueblo life. They admired the cleanliness 
of the town, the freshly plastered outside walls of 
the houses and the white coat of gypsum on the 
ceiling and sides of the rooms. They ate from 
the beautifully decorated bowls and praised the 
pottery-makers. 

They walked in and out of the houses, not al- 
ways eagerly welcomed, but tolerated of neces- 
sity. The marks of the iron bonnets of the tall 
warriors were left on some of the low ceilings as 
they straightened up to look around, and many a 
high threshold was chipped by the toes of their 
heavy boots. 
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Tyami stayed close to Friar Padilla in fear lest 
he get into trouble with the people. He helped 
the Friar make a great cross of some logs that 
were piled in the village. When it was ready, he 
got some of the pueblo men to lift the cross into 
position, propped with great stones, on the rim of 
the mesa where it was visible far up and down the 
valley. 

Friar Padilla gathered the Spaniards, with un- 
covered heads, at the foot of the cross on the 
windy edge of the mesa, and there, with a circle 
of wondering pueblo people behind them, held a 
service in worship of Him who came to bring 
peace to the world. The armored soldiers knelt 
in prayer, the wind blowing their wavy hair, 
in a stillness broken only by the words of the 
priest and the distant noise of the turkeys in their 
pen. 

The Acoma people, whose hearts were full of 
religious feeling, were deeply impressed. The 
next morning they, too, worshiped at the white 
man’s shrine, and placed prayer-plumes at its 
base. Friar Padilla was very angry when he saw 
the heathen plumes. He called the men infidels, 
which was a word Tyami could not translate for 
them, and threw the feathered offerings over the 
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side of the cliff. They thought he was sending 
their prayers through the air to the great Chris- 
tian God for whom they were intended, and were 
pleased. 

The second day of their stay, the chief asked 
the white men if they would like to see a rabbit 
hunt. When they eagerly assented, he sent the 
men and boys of the pueblo, armed with the 
curved stick of the rabbit hunters, to make a 
great circle in the valley and drive the rabbits 
toward the center. 

Some of the young women of the pueblo, who 
were skillful in throwing the stick, had asked per- 
mission to join the hunt. There was great excite- 
ment among the young men when this permis- 
sion was given. They knew that, if one of their 
number missed striking a rabbit at which he 
had aimed, and the rabbit was later killed by a 
woman, he must change clothes with her and 
return to Acoma in her garments. Not only 
that, but he would have to supply her with 
fresh meat through the next winter, and wear 
women’s clothes until the spring. Their anxiety 
was increased when they saw that Sitsa, the best 
rabbit hunter among the girls, was to join the 
game. 
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One or two young men, who were not very 
skilled in throwing the rabbit stick, pretended 
they had forgotten their weapons and left them 
secreted in clefts in the rocks. It would be bad 
enough to have their own people witness their 
shame, but they were going to run no risk of 
failing in sight of the white men. 

The Spaniards were assembled on the side of 
the mesa, watching the hunters far out in the 
valley. They had laid aside their armor, and 
were lounging on the edge of the cliff. They 
played games with the little boys, and, out of 
sticks of wood, carved strange animals, cows and 
sheep, donkeys and pigs, for the little girls. 
Many a bit of carving by the white men found 
its way, before the year was out, to the mountain 
shrines, as offerings of special merit to the gods 
of the sun and the rain. 

The children watched the skillful fingers of the 
Spaniards and their wonderful sharp tools with 
enraptured eyes. The heart of many a bronzed 
warrior softened as he was reminded of little 
sisters or tiny daughters in the fair land of Spain, 
playing safely under as blue a sky as this. 

The circle of boys and girls, out in the valley, 
was closing in and moving toward the mesa so 
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that the final stages of the hunt could take place 
within easy sight of the strangers. The shouts of 
the hunters grew louder. Tyami and Sitsa were 
running and shouting with the rest. They were 
both expert throwers and keen rivals. 

The watchers above could see little brown, four- 
footed creatures scurrying around in the narrow- 
ing circle. Several had already been killed by the 
swing of the curved sticks. Tyami lifted his 
stick and stepped quickly forward to throw it at 
a rabbit which had just darted toward him. As 
he did so, another rabbit suddenly ran out of a 
bush at his feet. In his abrupt swerve to avoid 
stumbling on it, he missed his aim and the stick 
fell harmless by the rabbit’s side. 

Great shouts of laughter rose as Sitsa, the only 
girl in that part of the circle, instantly lifted her 
stick for an easy throw at the rabbit Tyami had 
missed. No man raised his stick. They were all 
breathlessly waiting for Sitsa’s throw. It would 
be a joyful day for them if Sitsa succeeded, for 
they would be provided with a target for their 
wit during the coming year. 

No one, save Tyami, saw Sitsa’s glance at the 
boy before she gave her stick a quick throw. To 
the amazement of all, it fell on the ground a foot 
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beyond the rabbit. Before any other hunter had 
a chance to throw, the little creature slipped 
through the circle and escaped. 

They all gathered round the girl, jeering and 
laughing. Tyami had fled from their gibes. He 
ran to hide his hot face in the turkey pen, where 
the little turkeys were in need of having dust 
rubbed into their feathers. Hashte saw him 
busily at work, and thought to himself he had 
never seen a boy so fond of taking care of young 
birds. He did not know, however, the real reason 
why Tyami was there. 

When the laughing hunters, with their bags 
of game, were returning, Tyami came out of the 
turkey corral. Sitsa was climbing up the trail 
with the others. He overtook her and said over his 
shoulder as he passed, ‘I know you meant to miss 
striking the rabbit.’ 

Sitsa laughed slyly. She called after him, ‘The 
boy that saves Acoma cannot wear the clothes 
of the water-carrier.’ 

That night the Spaniards were served rabbit 
stew, with fresh watercress from the spring 
across the valley to give added flavor to the 
meal. After they had eaten, the men of the pueblo 
showed them how the skins of the rabbit are 
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twisted and woven into the warm, light blankets 
desired by every family of the village. 

By the third day the horses were fully rested, 
and the Spaniards were ready to go on to Tiguex 
in the east. Alvarado parted with the chief with 
regret. He gave him, asa token of his friendship, 
the knife he wore at his belt. 

To Tyami he made no gift, but he said to them 
all as he left, ‘The Spaniard knows nothing but 
good of Tyami. If the day comes when the white 
men and the pueblo men are at war, let Tyami be 
called to make the peace between them.’ 

Tyami accompanied the party down the valley 
to show them the trail along the little river to the 
north. Tsiwa and some of the young boys of the 
pueblo ran beside the horsemen. Alvarado al- 
lowed the children to ride in turn on the pommel 
of his saddle. The boys were in an agony of joy 
and fear as they felt the strange motion of the 
great horse, and had to use all their self-control to 
keep from crying out in their excitement. 

All too soon for them, the main trail was 
reached, and the white men said their final fare- 
wells. Tyami and the boys were left behind, 
watching, as long as they could see them, the 
shining men on their high-stepping steeds. Long 
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after the horses and their masters had turned to 
dust, they would live to tell their children and 
their grandchildren of their wonderful ride on the 
saddle of the golden-haired captain of the white 
men. 

The horsemen rode along with many a back- 
ward glance at the standing children, and at the 
great rock with its crown of houses behind them. 
They could dimly see the tall cross on the mesa’s 
rim. They could not put Acoma out of their 
minds until the pueblo of the sky had passed from 
their vision behind the jutting hills that edged 
the trail. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE PASSING OF THE SPANIARD 


AFTER the departure of Alvarado, the pueblo of 
Acoma went back to its work of bringing in the 
crops with deep gratitude for its escape from 
disaster. 

Tyami thought often of the refugees on Thun- 
der Mountain, and wondered how his friends 
there fared. No word from them came, and he 
could only conclude that, as long as Coronado 
remained in Kawikuh, the pueblo people would 
stay on their sacred mountain. He dreamed 
often of Oxiti, and their last talk together, and 
wished he could know that all was well with him. 

The baby brother was growing big and strong. 
Tyami delighted to play with him. One day his 
mother consented to his carrying the child on his 
back for the first time. All Acoma boys had been 
taught that the first time babies were carried on 
some one’s back, they had to be whipped on their 
bare skins. Otherwise they would cry whenever 
they were carried that way again. 

Tyami was eager to carry the baby, but he 
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could hardly bear to do the whipping. When no 
one was looking, he scraped the spines off the 
yucca switch which had been provided. Then he 
put the merry child, who always smiled at him, 
on his back, and, reaching round, struck him with 
the yucca. The startled baby cried bitterly, but 
his tears dried quickly as T'yami capered along 
the pueblo roofs with him, laughing and talking 
gayly. 

Tyami had made a tiny gourd rattle, like those 
the medicine men carry. When the baby began 
to tire of being carried, he put him down on the 
pueblo roof and tied the gourd to his wrist with 
a fiber string. The child lay there, waving his fat 
arms, which were burned a deep brown by the 
sun, and gurgling with joy when the rattle on his 
wrist made a noise. 

But Tyami could not spend all his time playing 
with his little brother. He worked now with the 
men. The chief had not put him back at the 
turkey-tending. He had himself taught him the 
art of making fine bows and arrows, and had sent 
him out with the men to help in the fields gather- 
ing the crops. 

The boy already looked years older than he had 
on that bright summer day when the party set 
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out for the salt lake. He bore himself like a man, 
and was grave beyond his years. 

Soon after the crops were safely stored in the 
great dark rooms on the first floor of the pueblo, 
the cold weather began. Snow fell in little flurries, 
which soon disappeared in the bright sunlight, 
but the chill in the air grew greater. 

The skin curtains were fastened close over the 
little doors of the houses, and the fires burned all 
day in the pueblo fireplaces. Safe on their great 
rock, the Acoma people made merry in the 
ancient way of their race. There was singing and 
dancing during the day and story-telling in the 
kivas in the evening when the fire on the central 
hearth shone on the eyes of the speaker and 
lighted the eager faces of his listeners. 

The men of the pueblo would never tell stories 
to the children in the summer. 

‘No,’ they would say, shaking their heads, 
‘when the rattlesnake crawls out of his hole in 
the spring, he who speaks untruth will be bitten.’ 

So there was one more reason for the children 
to look to the winter as the happiest of all the 
seasons. 

But one week in the middle of December the 
snow fell heavily and steadily. For days it never 
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stopped. The air was full of the white flakes and 
the great mesa was buried under a deep blanket 
of snow. The little children played out on the 
sheltered roofs, whenever the fall abated for a mo- 
ment. When the drifts piled high, the big boys 
went out and made great snowballs, which they 
rolled into the water reservoir. The heavy balls fell 
crashing on the thin ice, broke through, and sent 
the water splashing up the sides like a fountain. 

Still the storm continued. The flakes were 
light and dry. When the wind blew, it carried the 
drifting snow in blinding gusts off the top of the 
mesa. The great rock seemed alone in the world, 
‘surrounded by whirling clouds of white. 

When the sky finally cleared and the sun came 
out, the snow began to disappear. The air was 
still cold, but the layers of white became thinner, 
and the patches of gray rock, appearing here and 
there, began to grow larger. 

The valley showed an unbroken white, save 
where the juniper and cedars had cast off their 
coating of snow. A few tiny rabbit tracks and the 
occasional footprints of birds near the trees where 
there were nuts or seeds to be found, were the 
only signs of life on the whole expanse. 

The watchman of the mesa did not go out of his 
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warm house very often to look across the un- 
tenanted valley. The pueblo of the sky seemed 
like a fortress in an uninhabited world. 

But one day he came out of his house door to 
give a quick look up the valley as was his cus- 
tom. He gasped in astonishment, and called 
loudly in summons to the people to come out of 
their houses. As a few gathered about him, he 
pointed, excitedly, to the north. 

“Tell me,’ he cried, ‘do my eyes speak the 
truth?’ 

Along the valley to the north hundreds of men, 
on foot and on horseback, with loaded animals 
and heavy packs, could be dimly seen moving 
toward the east. About fifty horsemen, like 
miniature creatures in the distance, had come out 
from the rest, and were riding down the valley 
toward Acoma. 

The watchman was pale with fear. He sounded 
the drum, the pueblo warning of danger. 

‘It is the white men coming back to destroy 
us,’ he said. 

The women and children came rushing out of 
the houses in panic at the sound of the drum. The 
men hurried from the kivas to see what menaced 
the village. 
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All was in the confusion of fear. Some counseled 
attacking the advancing horsemen with arrows 
and stones from the mesa-top. Others advised 
making no sign until the enemy came up the trail, 
and then rolling great rocks upon him. There 
was anger in their hearts that they had received 
the white man as a friend, only in the end to have 
him come back to slay them. Some of the 
children were crying with fear. 

Tyami, who had been working below the mesa, 
came hurriedly up to the housetops crowded with 
the frightened people. He looked long at the line 
of riders becoming clearer every moment. He 
turned to the chief, who was talking in the great- 
est agitation with the leading warriors. 

‘There is nothing to fear,’ he said with decision. 
‘It is not Alvarado coming back. It is Coronado 
following him. He has been waiting at Kawikuh 
for the rest of the army. The army has come. 
Now he is on the way to join Alvarado at Tiguex.’ 

‘But we do not wish to see the white men 
again,’ said the chief. ‘We will refuse to see him. 
He shall not climb to Acoma.’ 

‘That is unwise,’ said Tyami, speaking with 
the assurance of the chief himself. 

The men looked at him in astonishment. Was 
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this the boy who, a few months ago, herded the 
turkeys and teased old Hashte? 

‘There are many more men with Coronado than 
in all of Acoma,’ he went on. ‘The white man is 
very cunning. He has strange weapons that 
destroy men and break down strong walls. It is 
far better to have him for a friend than for an 
enemy.’ 

‘Acoma wishes him for neither,’ said one of the 
warriors. 

Tyami did not heed him. He spoke directly to 
the chief, whose look was bent upon him. 

‘Acoma must receive the white men once more. 
We must give them gifts. We must let them 
climb the great white rock if they wish to do so. 
We must speak to them with the voices of friends. 
Then they will go on to the east, and Acoma may 
live in peace.’ 

The chief hesitated. 

The boy looked at him imploringly. 

‘Let Tyami speak to the white captain out in 
the valley,’ he cried. ‘If he kills Tyami, Acoma 
will have time to arm and fight. If he wishes to 
be a friend, the chiefs can come after and bid him 
and his men welcome.’ 


The dark cheek of the chief flushed hotly. 
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“Tyami speaks as a brave son of Acoma,’ he 
said. ‘But Acoma does not send its children alone 
to face the enemy. The chiefs will go with you. 
The white men shall be welcomed.’ 

There were many murmurs of disapproval, but 
the chief gave his orders quickly, and they all 
knew he must be obeyed. The women and 
children were to stay on the mesa in the houses. 
If the white men came up, they were not to show 
their faces at the doors. 

The medicine men, whom the chief had cause 
to fear might make trouble, were sent to pray 
before the kiva shrines and to make offerings for 
the safety of the pueblo. The warriors, at his 
command, hastened to get together gifts of food 
with which to greet the white men when they 
reached the mesa steps. 

Tyami accompanied the chiefs to the foot of 
the trail to welcome the riders, who were already 
near the north end of the mesa. As the men came 
galloping round the jutting cliff, the sound of 
their horses’ hoofs lost in the soft snow which 
covered the ground, the group of Acoma men 
moved forward with upraised arm in sign of 
peace. 

Their leader rode a little in advance of the 
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others. His dark curls hung below his helmet and 
his brown eyes looked out from his face, bold and 
fearless. His air was that of a brave and daunt- 
less adventurer. 

Tyami stopped in astonishment. It was not 
Coronado, whom he had expected, but Cardenas, 
the man whom he had thought lost forever in his 
search for the mighty river to the west. Oxiti was 
right. These white men were not as other men. 
What was death to a pueblo man was play to 
them. 

The chiefs made gestures of welcome to the 
Spaniards. The warriors, hurrying down the 
trail, brought offerings of food as a token of 
friendship. | 

Cardenas thanked the chief, and in return 
made gifts of tiny bells and beads. So far the 
sign language had been enough, and Tyami had 
stood back and said no word. But Cardenas 
beckoned him forward, and asked, ‘Are you the 
boy who came out from Cibola to meet the white 
men?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Tyami, ‘I am Tyami of Acoma. 
We have already made Alvarado welcome here, 
and we welcome you. But where is the Captains 
General, Coronado?’ 
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Cardenas pointed up the valley. 

‘He is there,’ he said, ‘with the army. We have 
been so long delayed by the snow that covers 
your country that Coronado is hurrying the 
march. Alvarado has winter houses ready for us 
at Tiguex, with food for men and horses. There 
we are going as fast as the men can march. The 
army will camp far to the east of Acoma to-night. 
They move slowly, so that we, on our fast horses, 
can overtake them before the dark comes. But 
we wished to see your pueblo of the sky before 
we went on.’ 

Tyami repeated his words to the chiefs, who 
looked relieved. 

‘The chiefs ask,’ he said, turning to Cardenas, 
‘if they may load your horses with gifts for you 
to take to Coronado. And they bid you welcome 
to the mesa-top for the few hours you are here.’ 

The men jumped from their horses at the word. 
With the help of the boys, who had watched 
Alvarado’s horses and lost some of their fear, the 
animals were soon tethered. 

Tyami found a chance to ask Cardenas if 
Oxiti was with the army. 

‘No,’ said the Spaniard, ‘he went back to his 
home in Petatlan many weeks ago.’ 
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Tyami had it on the tip of his tongue to ask 
about his friends on Thunder Mountain, but he 
thought better of it and kept still. In his heart he 
knew that, when the dreaded white men had gone, 
the mountain would be left again to its rocky 
silences, broken only by the harsh cry of the 
raven. 

The way up the trail was more difficult than 
usual. Moisture from melting snow where the 
sun struck and a covering of ice in the sheltered 
turns made hand and foot hold uncertain. The 
Acoma people had no trouble, but the Spaniards 
slid and sprawled at the worst places, and needed 
help from their hosts to reach the top at all. 
Their weapons got in their way, and they had to 
pass them from one to another as they crawled 
over the steepest part of the trail. At last they 
were safely at the top, looking about with excla- 
mations of astonishment and delight. 

They were allowed to wander over the mesa, 
seeing the reservoirs for water near the edge and 
the three lines of houses at the center. The 
curtains hung across the house doors, but every 
loophole had a curious eye behind it. The women 
and children did not dare to brave the chiet’s 
wrath by coming out, but they followed the white 
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men’s every move from the safe shelter of the 
upper rooms. 

A feast was prepared for the strangers in one 
of the largest storerooms. A hot venison stew, 
seasoned with herbs, beans, and corn bread, were 
served to the men, in the graceful bowls of the 
pueblo, as they sat on the floor. The men ate 
heartily with many words of praise for the food. 
When they had eaten their fill, Tyami asked 
the browned and vigorous Cardenas if he had 
reached the river to the west which he had set 
out to find. 

‘Yes,’ answered Cardenas, after he had drunk 
the melted snow-water from a gourd. ‘We saw 
the river, but never once could we touch its 
water. We traveled many days from Kawikuh 
until we came to a desert, and we were twenty 
days crossing that. At the end of the desert we 
came to the great cliffs overlooking the river. 
They were up in the air more than a mile above 
the water. The land was so high that it was very 
cold, and we were there in the warm season. No 
one could live there in the winter time without 
perishing. We spent three days on the edge, try- 
ing to find a way down. The river did not look as 
if it was more than six feet wide, though the 
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guides told us it was a mighty river. Three of the 
lightest and most agile men made an attempt to 
go down. We watched them till we could see them 
no longer, so tiny did they look far below us on 
the cliffs. But in the afternoon they came back. 
They said what looked easy from above was in- 
stead very hard and difficult. Rocks which at the 
top we thought about as tall as a man were in 
truth hundreds of feet high.’ 

The chiefs marveled as Tyami repeated the 
Spaniard’s words to them. 

‘Ask him,’ said the chief, full of interest, 
‘what water they drank by a river which was like 
a picture of water for them?’ 

Cardenas smiled when Tyami repeated the old 
man’s words to him. 

‘It was, indeed, nothing but a picture to us,’ he 
said. ‘Our men and horses nearly perished of 
thirst, while we looked down upon that mighty 
river rushing below us. We had to go miles back 
from the edge each evening of the day to get 
water. We wished to go farther up the river, but 
we could not because there was no water to be 
got that way. Our Tusayan guides told us that, 
when they travel across that region, they take 
with them women carrying water in gourds and 
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they bury the gourds along the way to use when 
they return.’ 

‘So you went no farther?’ asked Tyami, after 
he had interpreted to the others. 

‘Our time was growing short,’ answered 
Cardenas. ‘The Captain-General had told me to 
return in eighty days. We looked our last on the 
great cliffs and the muddy line of water at their 
foot and started back across the desert again.’ 

Tyami drew a long breath. The power of the 
god who withholds the rain, the spirit of the 
lightning which strikes men dead, the anger of 
the rattlesnake which carries death in its mouth, 
the voice of the cliff which calls men to leap to 
the jagged rocks at its base, the magic of the 
mirage in the desert which lures men to destruc- 
tion, had not been able to keep this man from 
going where he would. Death had walked beside 
him for many months. Yet here he was in a store- 
room on the great mesa of Acoma telling his story 
as if life were as simple as picking flowers from 
their stems. Tyami marveled. 

“The white man is indeed a god,’ he said to 
himself. ‘Is he to be feared or loved?’ 

The feast was over in time, and, soon after, the 
white men took their leave. There was no one to 
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tell them that Friar Padilla had erected a cross on 
the mesa, so they did not notice its absence. 
Instead their parting was one of kind words and 
thanks to the pueblo people. 

When they and their hosts reached the foot of 
the trail, they found great bags of food were 
fastened to the saddles and plucked turkeys tied 
by the legs to the pommels. After he had killed 
the turkeys, Hashte had pulled their feathers for 
his hoard. 

‘The white man values the turkey for its meat,’ 
he muttered to himself as he worked. ‘Let him 
have the flesh. But old Hashte will not send from 
Acoma the true treasure of the turkey herd.’ 

The chiefs glanced fearfully at the white men, 
as they saw the grudging gift fastened on the 
horses’ backs. But the Spaniards saw nothing 
wrong. They were thankful to be spared the labor 
of the plucking, and would have thanked Hashte 
had they known he was the one who had done it. 

So with gestures of friendliness and peace, the 
line of horsemen departed, spurring their heavily 
laden horses over the level stretches of the valley. 
Acoma was left, secure on its great white rock, 
shining in the slanting rays of the late afternoon 
sun. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
TYAMI ENTERS A KIVA 


THE next morning Tyami went down to the 
turkey corrals to help Hashte with some of the 
birds that had frosted their wattles in the long 
snowstorm. As they worked, Hashte asked end- 
less questions about the people of Kawikuh. 
Tyami told him over again of his days with 
Tsawitsa, of the exiles on Thunder Mountain, of 
the state of the irrigation ditches, of the plant- 
ings in the different fields. It was all of interest to 
Hashte, for it brought back to him the days of 
his youth. He forgot, for a time, as the boy 
talked, that he was old Hashte, the turkey- 
tender. When Tyami got tired of talking, Hashte 
told in turn of the days of his wandering as a little 
child in the desert, and of his rescue by the 
hunters of Cibola. 

In the midst of his narrative, Tyami heard his 
name called from halfway up the trail. Tsiwa 
was running toward him as fast as his short legs 
would allow. 
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“Tyami!’ he called. ‘The chief wants to see 
you in the Council kiva.’ 

Tyami looked startled. Would the chief re- 
buke him for his words of yesterday? Had he 
spoken too boldly for a boy among men? But 
none of them knew as he did the danger that 
might come from angering the white men! 

He bade Hashte a hasty farewell, and followed 
Tsiwa in silence up the rock steps. 

Tsiwa wanted to talk. 

“When will you take me to Katzimo again,’ 
he asked, ‘and play with the snakes?’ Tyami 
nodded his head, not heeding what the boy said. 

He went slowly down the ladder into the kiva, 
where he had been only twice before. The chief 
of Acoma was there, a few of his warriors with 
him. Tyami came in and stood respectfully be- 
fore the chief, who had his arm thrown round one 
of the posts that held up the roof of the kiva. 
The men all nodded gravely to the boy. 

“Tyami is yet young,’ said the chief, speaking 
not to the boy, but to the men, ‘but, since the 
day he left Acoma to gather salt at the salt lake, 
he has acted as a man. He has seen but twelve 
summers and twelve winters, yet he is tall and 
wise beyond his years. It is not well that he live 
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longer with the women and children of the pueblo. 
His rightful home is in the kiva with the men.’ 

He turned to Tyami. 

‘We, who are here, are of the Antelope clan, the 
clan of your mother, to which you belong. We 
have met and decided to let you wait no longer 
to join the kiva. To-night you shall begin the 
period of initiation. At sundown come to the 
Antelope kiva. We will be there waiting for you. 
After to-day your home will be, not with the 
children in the houses, but with the men in the 
kiva. Do not eat or drink until we meet again.’ 

With a gesture he dismissed the boy. Tyami’s 
heart beat fast with excitement as he ran lightly 
up the ladder of the kiva and over the roofs to 
his home. His mother must be the first to know. 
She would be proud that he, who was yet young, 
was thought fit to be the comrade of men many 
times his age. 

His mother’s face lighted when he told her, but 
the thought that she and the baby would live alone 
now saddened her. Tyami saw her sorrow as well 
as her joy. He did not leave his home the rest of 
the day, but laughed and talked with his mother 
and played with the child until the hour of sun- 
set drew near. 
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When Tyami stepped out of the house to go to 
the kiva, the medicine men of the Antelope clan 
were walking through the three streets of Acoma, 
crying a summons to the square. The women 
began to gather on the roofs of the houses fringing 
the square, but the men went below to the street. 
As Tyami slipped down the ladder into the kiva, 
he saw that every house was deserted and that all 
the men and women and children were going to 
take part in the ceremony of his initiation. 

The sun began to disappear behind the western 
horizon, and the first dimming of the gorgeous- 
ness of day on the mesa had come, when a line of 
men climbed up the ladder from the Antelope 
kiva and down the outside ladder to the street. 
In time to the beating of a drum, they marched 
in solemn procession to the square nearest the 
Antelope kiva. 

At the head walked the head medicine man. 
He wore great chains of bone and turquoise hung 
round his neck, and shell bracelets encircled his 
arms. Rattling gourds were tied at his knees. He 
carried in his hand a stick adorned with feathers, 
and six tiny bags of meal were fastened to his 
waist. His chest and cheeks were painted with 
designs in white. 
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Behind the medicine man came the tall chief, 
wearing great eagle feathers on his head. Tyami 
followed, naked save for his breechcloth, his long 
black hair held by a banda, his face stern with 
the thought of the ordeal ahead of him. He bore 
no sign of faintness though he had fasted since 
morning. ; | 

All the men of the Antelope clan, bright with 
paint and gay with feathers, brought up the rear. 
As the three in the lead stopped in the center of 
the square, the rest formed a big circle about 
them, beating time with their hands and feet to 
the sound of the drum. 

The medicine man held up his hand and the 
noise ceased. He chanted a prayer of praise, and, 
as he did so, he sprinkled meal from the bags at 
his waist. He drew a line with white meal to the 
east, with yellow meal to the north, with blue 
meal to the west, and with red to the south. Then, 
with a quick toss, he threw meal of all colors to the 
heavens and black meal on the rock at his feet. 

As he finished, the men in the circle began to . 
sing to the accompaniment of the beats of the 
drum. As they sang, they danced slowly past 
Tyami, who stood in the center of the circle, each 
striking his bare back as he passed with a great 
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brush of thorny leaves which he held in his hand. 
The blood ran down the boy’s back, but he never 
flinched. 

When they had all returned to their places in 
the circle, the medicine man, followed by Tyami 
and the chief, led the way back to the kiva, chant- 
ing to the rhythm of the drum as they went. 
When they were all inside, a mat was placed over 
the opening in the roof, and only members of 
the kiva were allowed to see what took place 
within. | | 

The only light in the kiva came from the fire 
on the hearth, which was renewed whenever it 
flickered and showed signs of dying down. 

The medicine man stopped beside the shrine 
and motioned Tyami to come to him. Though 
each movement was painful, Tyami walked for- 
ward with a firm step. The priest fastened a 
small, downy feather, the prayer-thought, above 
his left ear and gave him a drink of the sacred 
water from a shining black bowl. 

The mat over the ladder top was thrown back 
again, and they went up the steps once more, in 
the same order led by the priest and the chief, 
and followed by Tyami, who, in spite of his 
bleeding back, ran up the ladder like the rest. 
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The drum beat loudly and the men danced to its 
beat. | | 

It was nearly dark by this time, the air faintly 
luminous with the light of the stars reflected from 
the snow. The spectators were in their same 
places, waiting to see the second part of the 
ceremony. 

The chief walked to the center of the square 
and Tyami knelt at his feet. Again the men of the 
kiva danced by, striking the back of the boy, 
which was dimly visible in the half-light, a 
second time with the stinging lashes. He made 
no sound. A murmur of admiration was heard 
from the pueblo women on the roofs. They had 
heard men groan under such blows, but the 
twelve-year-old boy had not winced. 

That night Tyami stayed with the men in the 
kiva. His back pained him so that he could not 
sleep, but his heart was full of pride that the men 
had accepted him as worthy to live with them. 

For the next four days he did not leave the 
kiva. During that time he fasted from meat, and 
ate little food of any kind. Day and night 
petitions for his welfare went up from the shrine. 
The low fire burned in the center of a sand altar 
onthe floor. Round the altar prayer-plumes were 
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standing, stuck in holes in the rock. Masked 
dancers, with strange lines of red and white 
painted on their bodies, and with high head- 
dresses of feathers covering their hair, danced 
night and day. 

The noise of the rattling gourds and the beat- 
ing of the drums kept sleep from Tyami’s eyes. 
There were moments, however, when, leaning up 
against a post, the center of a dancing circle, his 
eyelids would droop and the moving figures, lit 
by the flames on the hearth, would grow dim, or 
merge into a half-dream. 

The evening of the fourth day they all marched 
out to the west rim of the mesa. The medicine 
man went ahead, scattering a line of the sacred 
meal, and Tyami and the men of the clan came 
behind. 

The great orb of the sun was low on the 
horizon. A few thin clouds above it showed 
edges of gold. The cliffs, which closed the 
valley in to the east, took on delicate colors, 
lavender, yellow, and rose; those to the west 
darkened to deep blue and purple as the shadows 
of the setting sun crept down their sides. 

Tyami stood facing the declining sun. A 
circle of painted men, their bronzed skins shining 
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in the light, were grouped back of him. Behind 
them rose the high walls of the pueblo, a soft pink 
in the sunset glow. | 

Tyami stooped and stuck the prayer-feather he 
had worn throughout his days and nights in the 
kiva in a cleft in the rock as an offering to the 
gods. The medicine man stood beside him and 
with arms extended to the sun prayed the prayer 
of the Antelope kiva to the spirit that guards the 
men of the clan. Tyami repeated the prayer after 
him. When he had finished, the medicine man 
threw over the back, healed once more, a skill- 
fully woven mantle of turkey feathers, light and 
soft and warm. 

As Tyami gathered the folds of the mantle 
about him, the rim of the sun touched the horizon. 
All stood silent, watching its rapid fall. High 
overhead a great eagle was circling, without a 
motion of his wings, round and round in majestic 
sweeps as though keeping guard over the little 
group on the mesa’s edge. 

The priest held up his hand. 

. ‘The spirit of the sun accepts the prayers of 
the Antelope clan. From now till the day the 
gods call him to Shipapu, Tyami belongs to the 
Antelope kiva.’ 
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The margin of the sun dropped suddenly below 
the horizon. , 

The eagle overhead, startled perhaps by the 
disappearance of the light, gave a sharp cry and 
flapped its wings. The men on the mesa looked 
up at the sound. As they did so, a feather de- 
tached itself from the eagle’s wing and began 
floating in little irregular circles toward the 
ground. They all watched its progress with 
breathless attention. Nearer and nearer it came, 
swaying unevenly over their heads. With a sud- 
den final lurch it fell at Tyami’s feet. 

The men and women gasped with amazement 
at the omen. The chief spoke in the awe-struck 
silence. 

‘It is a sign,’ he said. ‘The medicine man has 
said that Tyami, to-day, belongs to the Antelope 
kiva. The gods have sent this word that Tyami, 
to-day, has become a man.’ 

He stooped reverently, picked up the feather, 
and placed it in the dark hair of the boy. 


THE END 
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